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Sir CHARLES CAMERON. M. D, says: A n Excellent Food, odutadia odaaied to the wants of Infants. 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAYVE’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE -AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. | Est. 1825. 


Dr, BARTLE TT, Pa.D., F.C8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are ban above — 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods. ’ : 
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ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 44. PER BOTTLE. 
To be obtained from Lipton's Branches and Agents throughout the World, 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 
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Working. By z it F MacInnis, Me of the Ir nstitute o CN: uv i Archi- 
tects. Wi Fae bac” fens vase Dieta and PI Crown Evo, 7s. 6d. 
Phe above work is a succinct} istory of the marvel] nice é to pment oft ve Atlanti 
steaM traffic in the course of the present century. It contains a larg r of 
illustrations from scarce prints or phot graphs of celebrated vessels, deck-plans, 
disgrams of n y, &c., and portraits of the pioneers of the service and tounders 
of the pr ipa al Ati artic lines 
It is pu lishe na small $vo volume, uniform with Sir Georg vl wor 
on English Rail ays, but 150 s ecial soetes have been ana on 4to paper, 
and are aed to Subs scribers only at aus. net. 
N.B. lery few « —pics of the large edition now reniain 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 


Recol.ections. 2 vols. crown 8vo, : 
vol. I. REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPI! | 
Vol. I1.—THE EMPIRE. Vert week 


DR. WILHYLM ml NKER. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA om the Years 


3¢ “ft ry tes = Bas. ‘KER. Pransl ated fr m the Ger ys aa J 
A. H. Keane, ..G.s.  Ilustratec Third and concluding Vo! ume. De 
VO, 21s. _ 


W. Hz. HU DSON, 


THE arupist” in LA PLATA. ‘by 


M.Z.S., Jo ‘Argentine Ornithology.’ With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. |Second Edition in the press. 


LOUIS HENRY CURZON. 


A MIRROR of the TURF ; or, The Machinery 


of Horse-racing onde : showing the Sport of Kings as it is To-day. 
pm Henry Ci NN. Crown vo, 8s. 
The Grapfic says: “ — of the best « pitomes of the subject that we have seen. 


Written from an independent point of view, it 1s neither an apology nor an attach 
but 1s really a fair, all-round exposition of an institution which holds a far more im- 
portant place in our everyday life than non-sporting people imagine.’ 


VENTH EDITION. 


THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING. By 


Wittram Day. ith Hints on Racing and Racing Reform; to w isadded | 
gr, poe ron Shoei ing. Demy Seo. Ga | 
The ily Telegraph says:—‘ A book which for all time will take its place as 


a turf claesie 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


H. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. 


Mau crown 8vo. 
Phe National Review says:—** A Hur man Document” is beautifully written | 
. anc ieee ages glitter \ sa ge 


ABEL Ek. WOTTON. 


A GIRL DIPLOMATIST. By Maser E. 


Worrox. Crown 8vo 
Phe Daz ly Tel l€grapn 1 says :- ‘ Agreeabl ly free om far-fetched contrivan and 
narrated with charming simplicity of syle in i) ha aatgpeer undefiled ee | 
thoroughly readable tale, tealthy in form, and replete with genuine human interest.’ 


HENRY HARFORD. 


FAN : the Story of a Young Girl's Life. By 


Hexry Harrorr 





vert We 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


|. J. JUSSERAND'S NEW WORK. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of 

H ARLES IL, LE COMTE pve COMINGES. From his Unpublished 

saonden By J. J. Jusseranp, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of 

glish W “wl ing Lite in the Fourteenth Century,’ ‘The English Novel in 

the Time of Shakespeare,’ etc. With Ten Illustrations, Five being Photo. 
gravures. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 12s. 

‘M. —_ and has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to his genius... . . There is 

iota ill page in the book. lime 


CANON CHEYNE’S NEW WORK. 


AIDS to the DEVOUT STUDY of CRITICISM. 


Parr 1L—Tut oe \ERATIVE Il. HE Book or Psatas. By 
Rev. T. CHEVNE, oo D., Orie | . = r of ied Interpretation of Ho 
Scriptures at Oxf = c anon of Rochester, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


* Devout, reverent, and edifying.’—7zes. 
THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS 


S:udies of the Lives, Works and the Influence of t! 1¢ Principal on rs of French 


Literature. Edited by J. J. | ERAND. Each with Heliog ravure Frontispiece, 
( rown dvo, cl tn, 35. lI. each, 
Vew Volume Just Ready, 
A. THIERS. By P. pe Reémusar. Translated by 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 
‘This sketch, skilful in its portraiture and brilliant in its diction, will, of course, 
be widely reg ad} y En glishmen, and should help to popularise a series likely to do 


excellent service.’—Aecord. 
Other Volumes in preparation 


A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


TOIL and TRAVEL: Being a True Story of Roving 


1 Ranging when ona V vyage Round the Wi rid. By ke OHN M ACGREG RK 
(‘ Ralph ), Author of * The Girdle of the World,’ etc, Six Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 165 Just ready, 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


The cement COMEDY. By JOHN OLIVER Hoprpes, 


yns and a Moral.’ Cc own vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
‘he lubitably clever, smart, and cynical.’— Daz ly Tel. egraph. 
* There is not a dull paragraph in the all-too-short volume.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUMES OF Pi \prs ree U DONYM LIBRARY.’ 


gino, paper 1s, 6d. each ; h, 2s. each. 
MAKAR’S DREAM, and other Stories from the 
SUSS N. 
“The t ct qua tatly told ; vl thor ghly interesting. —G/lasgow /lerald 
ss ook 1s heartily enjoyable. star 


A NEW ENGLAND ‘CACTUS. By Joun Pope 


|/ust Ready. 


London: T. FisHER UNwin, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





WHITTAKER’S LIST OF BOOKS, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING. 


A New Work on “ Atlantic Liners.” 
THE ATLANTIC FERRY: its Ships, Men, and 


low 


Ready, feap. 


MANUAL ener “WOODWORK. 


(The ENGLISH SLOYD.) By S. Baxter. Organiser and Instructor of 


Rravings. 


Manual Training in Woox xk to the London School Board, and Orga ising 
Instructor to the Joint Committee m Manual Training in Wood of the 
School Board for London, the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, 
and the Worshipful ¢ mpany of Drapers. With a Preface by GroxGcre Ricks 
L.Sc. Lond. — lL by Drawings and Photo Engraving 


ull Prospectus fre on apy 


Y 


LIBRARY OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


New Volume. 
MINERALOGY. The Characters of Minerals, 


Pets Classific ation and Description. By Dr. F. H. Hatcu. W thir Masten. 
6d. 


tions. Crown &vo, “me cloth, 
Preceding Volumes 


PICTORIAL see By G. F. 
HAMBERS. 4s 


THE PLANT WORLD. ByG. MASSEE, 3s. 6d. 
LIGHT. By Sir H. TRUMAN Woop. 2s. Gd. 


A Companion Volume to Mr. Leland’s Work on 


ood-Carving. 
“eon WORK. Stamped, Moulded, and 


Cut. Cuir-Bouilli, &c. A Practical Manaal f ; 
ai Sb ate ieee — lana nm Ferg By C.G ‘tapas, 


53. 


THE OPTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. By J. Traut T. \YLOR, Editor of the British 
Journal of Photography. With 68 Mlastrations. 3s. ¢ % j - 


An excellent guide, of great practical value.’—.Vatare, 





Lonpon: WHITTAKER & CO., PAaTERNOSTER SQUARE, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches, 


THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES OF THE 
Rt. Hon. W. E GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes and Introduc- 
tions. Edited by A. W. Hurron, M.A., Librarian of the 
Gladstone Library ; and H. J. Conen, M.A. (With Portraits.) 
Vol. X., Svo, 12s. 6 1. 


\l Meruven beg to an nce that they are about to issue in ten volumes, 
uithorised collection of Mr. Gladstone's speeches, the work being undertaken 
with his sanction and under his superintendence. 
4H cwoft approa te General Iilection, tt has been decided to issue at once 
ae ae h dea vith the pressing questions of the day, Ea A lume will 
conta a Portrait, and to Vol. X. Mr. Gladstone has written a P» 


Author of * Mehatah.’ 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: a Tale of the 


Cornish Coast. By S. Barinc Govip, Author of ‘John 


Herring, ‘ Urith, &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

‘Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement and there is no halting in 
the development of the story. Altogether this is one of the be-t imagined and most 
enthralling stories the author of ** Mehalah’ bas. gveduce: d."—Sat urday Review. 

“In the Roar of the Sea” is without doubt one of the best novels that Mr. 
Baring<jould has yet given us. His bright humour, his able treatment of wild 
and romantic scenes, tie trange poetical melancholy, his brilliant analysis of 

haracter, are well exemplified in thes: volumes. ape are full of impressive 
ntrast of dramats scenes, of admirable writing.’ —Sfeak 


THE RURAL EXODUS: the Problem of the Village 


and the Town. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. od. 


Social Questions Series. 





‘Mr. Graham is one of the most trustworthy authorities on rural topics who is now 
with | olume is written with a most refreshing absence of partisan bias. In 
pu rightly-written and closely argued v lume at this juncture he has 
made a valuable contnbution both to literature and to politics.’—G/oZe. 

‘A charmingly written picture of rural life.” —Sassex Daily News 


A Book of Oxford Verses. 
VERSES TO ORDER, By ‘A.G.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 


THE KING’S FAVOURITE. + Una Taycor, Author 


of * The Citv of Sarras.’ 2 vols., 21: 

‘* The King’s Favourite ” is pervaded by the mystic light; on every page there 
are passages which set thought fermenting and awaken echoes in hidden places of 
the soul: and it is all scmedaaid ina prose so beautiful, rich, and chiselled that the 
style alone would give the work a singular literary value. With all its mysticism, it 
is a story of moving human passion, which rises often to passages of great dramatic 


power,’—Sunday Suny 


THE POISON OF ASPS. 


Crown $vo, Os. 
“A remarkable book.'—/igare. ‘An admirable piece of work.’—Glasgow Herald, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C, 


By R. Orton PROWSE: 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The Composition of the Book of Genesis, 


With English Text and Analysis. 
By EDGAR INNES FRIPP. 
i2mo, pp. 198, and Maps. Price 4s. 


This is the first attempt in this country to exhibit the results of criticism as 
applied to the Mosaic Books, the main documents of Genesis being discriminated 
typographically. Indispensable to any serious student of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, 


EPISTOLAE HO-ELIANAE. The Familiar 


Letters of James Howe. Historiographer Royal to Charles II. dited, 
Annotated, and Indexed by Josreru Jacons. 2 vols , demy Cill., 374 an 
3 50 pp. Two portraits of Howell, Cuts of Howell’s Tomb. and Coat t 
Arms, double page Pe digree of the Howell family. Si ump tuously printed by the 
Ballantyne Press on hand-made paper with rough edges, and bound by Burns in 
2 vols., buckram, top gilt. £1 4s. net 

* * This, the rth edition of one stella’ most entertaining books in the language, is 

the first accompanied by an adequate historical commentary and adequately 


indexed. 


A SHORT AND EASY MODERN GREEK 


GRAMMAR, with G nei al and Conversational Exercises, Idiomatic and 
Proverbial Phrase s, and full Vocabulary. After the Coenen of Carl W vied by 
Mary GARDNER. With & Peidnts by Ernest GARDNER, M.A., Dir ) 


the British Schvol at Athens. Crown 8vo, xx. 140 pp., cloth, 4s. 6d. ne 


ON EDITING ASCHYLUS: a Criticism. 


By WaLter Heaptam, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
162 pp. sewed, $s. 
*,* The criticism is directed against Dr. Verrall’s edition of the ‘Agamemnon ‘and 


the "Seve n against Thebes.’ 


THE GROWTH OF GERMAN UNITY : an 


Historical and Critical Stu B 


gilt top, 38, 6d. 


GERMANIC ORIGINS : a Study in Primi- 


tive Culture. Sy FRANCIS B. G MMERE, P: 
Haverford Colleg re SvO, 500 pp., cl th, Tos, ¢ 


* Modern research and criticism have accumulated in recent vears a vast store of 


materials on the subject of the « yrigin, the laws and customs, the religion and social 
- « 





— of the Teutonic races about the tome when they come upon the stage of history, 
of the ees which their civilisation followed ond the ext h 
ancestral character and habits are preserved in the tr: sa ( 
their a endants. Professor Gummere has d: me good ! redu as 
of disec overies and Sper culations mto mz anageabl pre pporti ms, and presenti il 
* stuc ly in primitive culture” in a for rm which a much wider circle of reader h 
tribes of the ethnologists, the philologists, and the archzologists will fir dat ., 
olsman. 
ILLAHUN, KAHUN, AND GUROB. By 
W. M. Firnpers Perrier. With ‘Chapters by Prof. Saycr, Can rage ck, 
Prof. Manarry, F. LL Grirrita, and F, }. Spur . 4to, boar 
*/lahun, Kahun, and Gurob gives us the history of the author's « perations in the 
Fayim during 1890, and covers the ground represented by the interesting collection 
of objects shown at No. 2 Oxford Mansion, during the months of August and 
September in hat year. It tells of the discovery of the sarcophagus « 


n the pyramid of III ee ; the excavation of the necroy 
cation of the ‘ mng-lost site of the city of Ptolemais ; and the f 
and Gurob, two very rich and interesting tow! ns dating respectively 


and XVIith Egyptian Dynasties, of which Mr. “Petrie be 





‘ 
English History from Contemporary Writers. 
Edited by F. YORK POWELL, M.A, 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE WARS OF YORK AND LANCASTER 


(1450-1458). Extracts from Blakman, Gascoi gne, Pecock, Whethamstede's 
Register, Gregory’: Chronicles. Wavrin, Comines, the Paston Letters, &c. 
Arranged and Edited by Epitn Tuomrson, W ith Map. 1 f 
edges, 1s. 6d. ; 


GRAETZ’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


Translated under the Editorship of Miss B. Léwy. 5 vols., large 8v 


700 pages caca, £2 10S. net; or ros, 6d. net per volume. 


THE BOOK OF JOSEPH AND ZULEIKHA. 


By MULLANA ARDURRAHMAN JAME. Histori ical Romanti 
translated by ALEx. RoGers, Editor of the ‘ Bustan, 


74 pp. 1S.) or uncut 
», aVeraging 


> Persian Poet -m, 
&e. 8vo, cloin, 16s, 


*.* The only complete English version of Jamt's celebrated Poem 


W. E. HENLEY.—The Song of thie Sword, 


and Other Poems. 16mo, cloth, 58. net. 


A COUNTRY MUSE. By Normal AN j Re Gate, 


16mo, 120 pp, Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, rough « 


Issue limited to 500 copies, the majority of which are already taken up 


For a full description of the Polynesian Labour Traffic recently 
legalised afresh by the Queensland Government, see 


FROM MY VERANDAH IN NEW GUINEA. 


By H. Romitty, C.M.G, Demy 8vo, sco pp., 1880, 7s 


Yu, 
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Eikin Mathews & John Lane’s 
New List of Belles-Lettres. 
SIGHT AND SONG. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 400 copies only. 
decimo, 5s. net. F ust ready. 


THE SANCTITY OF CONFESSION. A Romance. 
By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
net Immediately. 

Mr. 5 I ADSTONE. errr opens up questic s both deep and dark. It 
cannot be right in religion or anythi ng else to accept a secret which destroys the 
of an innocent fellow creature. 


THE BALLAD OF HADul, and other Poems. By 
IAN HAMILTON. With Etched Frontispiece by WILLIAM STRANG 
(printed by F. GoULDING), and numerous Head and Tail Pieces by 
J. B. CLark. Limited Edigion. Printed on hand-made paper, 
duodecimo, 3s. net. [ Fust ready. 


THE PRINCE’S QUEST, and_ other Poems. 
With a Bibliographical Note added.) By WILLIAM WATSON, 
\uthor of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave.’ 255 copies only of this Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Fust ready. 


(Poems on Pictures.) By 
Printed by Constables. Duo- 


London: ELKIN MaTHEws & JOHN LANE, at the Sign of 
the Bodley Head, in Vigo-street, W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Ronown, péinbureh, 1890; Two Prize <. 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 











Children’s bordered a2 s | Hemstitched : 3 
Ladies’ .. : = | Ladies’ .. .-  a/rr} 
Gents’ .. _ 3) a. | Gents’ .. «< a sz a 





A yy a TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Somes Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long~ 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to o 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ” Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 





Please name this Publication. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0.S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
Now Ready. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


ESSAYS ON SOME CONTROVERTED QUES- 


TIONS, Witha Prologue, by Proressor HUXLEY. 


PROFESSOR CONSTANTINIDES. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


NEOHELLENICA : an Introduction to Modern Greek in 


the Form of Dialogues, containing Specimens of the Language from the Third Century B.c. to the 
Presefit Day; to which is added an Appendix, giving Examples of the Cypriot Dialect By PRoressor 
MICH4EL CONSTANTINIDES, Translated into English in Collaboration with Major-General H. T. 
RoGE RS, R.E, 

E. KLEIN, M.D. 


Now Ready. 8vo, cloth, 7s. net. 


THE .ETIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF 


GROUSE DISE ASE, Fowl Enteritis, and some other Diseases affecting Birds. . Kiet, M.D., 
F.R.3., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical School of ie Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. With Sixty Illustrations. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now Ready. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


PHAON AND SAPPHO AND NIMROD. 


DrypENn HoskeEn. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ One's strongest feeling after reading it must be that of unstinted admiration for 
the power displayed, which is indeed marvelious.’ 

GLASGOW HER ALD.—‘ He shows independence and individuality. .... His endowments of fancy 
and imagination are abundantly manifested in both plays. Phaon and Sappho isthe more poetic of the two: 
Nimrod is the more powerful. Mr. Hosken shows ingenuity of invention in arranging his plots... . his 
conception, especially of Sappho, is altogether a fine one, and the play is a noble testimony to his poetic genius, 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
Now Ready. 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF NORTHERN 


CANADA. y! WARBURTON PIKE. : 
An Account of an Expedition full of Peril and Adventure undertaken last year in Pursuit of Game 
through a part of Northern Canada hitherto unreached by Europeans. 


NEW BOOK BY G. R. PARKIN. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION: The Problem of National 


Unity. By G. R. Paskin. 
TIMES.— A very valuable repertory of topics applicable to the argument and a powerful plea at once 
persuasive and suggestive for the further development ot British unity. ‘he volume is at once a significant procf 
of the strength of the movement and a valuable contribution to its argumentative suppor 


By JAMES 


BY MISS MARIANNE NORTH. 


New Edition, now Ready. 2 vols., extra crown Svo, 178. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE. Being the 


Autobiography ot Marianne North. Edited by her Sister, Mrs. J. A. Symonps- With Portraits. 

Dr. Jessop in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY .—‘1 think it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to fiad in English literature so beautiful an autobiography as this. To begin with, it is the only autobiography | 
ever read of which it can be said that it errs on the side of brevity if it errs at all. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY—NEW VOLUME, 
Now Ready. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


PINDAR—ISTHMIAN ODES. Edited with Introduction 


and Commentary. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


*,* A companion Volume to Mr. Bury's recent edition of the Nemean Odes 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. By J. P. Manarry, 


Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ &c. 


SCOTTISH LEADE Kit would be difficult to turn to any page of it without being interested and 
stimulated at the same time.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


New and carefully revised Edition. Crown 8vo, tos, 6d. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By J. P. 


Mauarry, Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Honorary Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. New Edition, 


*.* This edition has been carefully revised, and a new chapter has been added. 


POPULAR WORKS BY DR. A. R. WALLACE. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 


Orang Utang and the Bird of Paradise, By A. R. WALLAce, LL.D. Maps and Illustrations. Tenth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE THEORY OF 


NATURAL SELECTION ; and Topical Nature and Other Essays. By the Same. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ISLAND LIFE. By the Same. With Illustrations and 


Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DARWINISM. An Exposition of the Theory of National 


Selection, with some of its Applications, By the Same. Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, gs. 


MACMILILAN & CO.. 
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LONDON. 


New Volumes of the Cheaper Reissue of 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY’ SERIES. 


Now Ready. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each, 


THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and Arranged by C. F, ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘ Hymns for Little Children,’ 

THE BALLAD BOOK. 

A Selection ef the Choicest British Ballads. By 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A — OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
rIMES AND ALL LANDS. 
Gathered and Narrated by the Author of ‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

A BOOK OF WORTHIES. 

‘Gathered from old Histories,’ and Written anew 
by the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 

Translated into English, with an Analysis and 
Notes, by JouN Lirwettyn Davies, M.A., and 
Davip JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A, 


ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
Chosen and Edited by Jonn Richarp GREEN, 
M.A., LL.D , Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. 
Selected and Arranged with Notes and a Literary 
Introduction by C, A. Bucuneim, Phil, Doc. 
F.C.P., Professor of German Literature in King’s 
College, London. 


EWCLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. With Portraits, 2s, 6d. each. 

GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir 
WILLIAM Butcer. 

HENRY ‘THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J, 
CHURCH. 

LIVINGSTONE, By Mr. THoMas HUuGHEs, 

LORD LAWRENCE, By Sir RICHARD 

-MPLE. 

WELLIN iTON. By Mr. GEORGE Hooper. 

DAMPIER. By Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

MONK. By Mr. JULIAN CorBetr, 

STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. TRAILL. 

bad rors HASTINGS. By Sir ALFRED 
a) -L. 

PEI i: RBOROUGH. By Mr. W. STEBBING. 

CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. WALTER BESANT. 

SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. By. Mr. AkCHI- 
BALD FORBES, 

CLIVE. By Colonel Sir CHARLES WILSON. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Colonel Sir 
WILLIAM BuTLer. 

WARWICK, the Kingmaker. By Mr. C. W, 
OMAN. 

DRAKE. By Mr. JULIAN CorBETT. 

RODNEY. By Mr. DAvip G. HANNAY. 

MONTROSE. By Mr. MowsraAy Morris, 

And the undermentioned are in the Press or in 
Preparation ;— 

MARLBOROUGH. By Colonel Sir WILLIAM 

BUTLER, \/n preparation, 


SIR JOHN MOORE. By Colonel Maurice. 
[ln the Presse 


TWELVE ENCLISH STATESMEN. 


Crewn 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 

*.° A Series of Short Biographies, not designed to 
be a complete rol of Famous Statesmen, but to present 
in historic order the lives and work of those leading 
actors in our affairs who by their direct influence have 
left an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, 
and the position of Great Britain among States, 
WILLIAM THECONQUEROR, By Epwarp 

A. Freeman, D.C,L., LL.D. 
HENRY Il. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 
EDWARD I. By F. YORK POWELL, M.A. 
|/n preparation. 
HENRY VII. By JAMES GAIRDNER. 
CARDIN: = WOLSEY. By Bishop CREIGH- 


TON, D1 ), 
ELIZABETH. By E. S. BEESLY, M.A. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIC 


HARRISON. 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. TRAILL. 
WALPOLE. By JOHN MORLEY. 


CHATHAM. By JOHN MORLEY. 
(/n the Press, 


PITT. By Lord RoseBery. 


PEEL. By J. R. THURSFIELD, M.A,, late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
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NOTES 


Tue Army Estimates in Committee of Supply on Friday 
evoked discussion of the Wantage Report, unhappily with- 
out practical results. Sir Walter Barttelot demolished Sir 
Arthur Haliburton’s counterblast which, he shrewdly 
guessed, the War Office had helped to manufacture, 
Little argument was needed to demonstrate that the 
promises whereon soldiers enlist ought to be fulfilled, and 
that the Widow’s uniform should be not a badge of dishonour 
but a title to respect. That eminent Radical Mr. Picton in- 
sisted that privates are starved because officers are overpaid. 
For the rest, military members had much to say, but never 
a word on behalf of the existing bondage of red tape. 
.The Secretary for War made the most of a bad case: for 
he regretted that the discussion should have occurred 
when everybody was thinking of other things ; contended 
that the present system had the general support of all 
authorities, however much they desired modifications there- 
on; and announced that, while certain reforms had been 
effected, others would follow as quickly as possible. Mr. 
Stanhope afterwards created quite a favourable impression 
by intimating the concession of a service medal for volun- 
teer officers. The passing of the Army Estimates and of 
several votes connected with the Civil Service was accom- 
plished with unwonted and delightful celerity. 





In the Lords on Monday the Marquis of Salisbury 
defended Captain Lugard and his comrades in Uganda 
from attacks based on rumour; but, unfortunately, his 
excellent speech on the subject was followed by the 
unpleasant admission that Captain Jones has been in- 
structed to withdraw from the territory he occupies to a 
point midway to the coast. The Small Holdings Bill, 
though somewhat coldly received, was read a second time. 
In the Commons Mr. Balfour submitted his promised 
statement concerning the business of the House to 
crowded benches. The Government hopes to pass 
several measures, including the Irish Education Bill— 
whose prospects Mr. Sexton threatened to blight by 
strenuous opposition; but it abandons the Irish Local 
Government Bill and others. On the absorbing topic of 
Dissolution, his words were guarded and complicated : 
‘It was very unlikely to take place before the end 
of the week beginning Sunday, the 19th, and it was most 
unlikely to occur after the middle of the week beginning 
with the 26th.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
ceived permission to introduce one financial Bill, and, on 
the motion of Sir John Gorst, another which effects a 
saving of £53,500 a year in connection with the National 
Debt was read a first time. Scottish and Supply business 
occupied the remainder of the sitting. 
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Despite the spirited protest of Lord Lamington, the 
Upper Chamber on Tuesday agreed without a division to 
the second reading of the County Council's monstrous 
Bill for a tramway experiment on Westminster Bridge and 
the Thames Embankment. The First Lord informed the 
Commons that he had been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion as to the abandonment of Uganda. In reply to Mr. 
Maclure, who complained that ex-stationmaster Hood 
had stumped his constituency denouncing him, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach stated that all concerned must be left to 
form their opinion on the printed evidence. -The House 
sanctioned a number of grants, including £10,000 for the 
On the second reading of the Casual 
Wards Bill Mr. Ritchie explained that he proposed to 
establish a system whereby the destitute may be more 
effectively sheltered. The Witnesses (Public Inquiries) 
Protection Bill, the Public Health Acts (Amendment) 
Bill, and the Land Commissioners (Ireland) Bill : passed 
through Committee. Sir James Fergusson justly con- 
demned certain provincial telegraph clerks for cadging 
their alleged grievances among Parliamentary candidates, 
and, though Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt 
supported him, Mr. Howell opined that any attempt to sup- 
press this insubordination would amount to a conspiracy 
against the working man: which proves that no absurdity 
is too extravagant for the Labour programme. 


Chicago Exhibition. 





Tue Irish Education Bill was again under consideration 
in the Commons on Wednesday, when Mr. Sexton presented 
a large number of amendments, with the result that several 
were accepted. Discussion took place concerning the 
schools of the Christian Brethren, who expressed their 
willingness to act under the Parliamentary conscience 
clause operative in England and Scotland. Mr. Sexton 
argued that refusal of this offer must be followed by an 
amendment providing that a child under seven years, 
living at too great a distance from a National school, should 
not be compelled to attend any other. The Irish Secre- 
tary was ready to concede that the Cli tian Brethren 
should receive grants for work done when they brought 
themselves under the regulations of the Education Com- 
missioners—a concession Mr. Sexton at ease accepted. It 
was arranged that ‘necessary operations of husbandry and 
other work required to be done at a particular time and 
season’ should excuse non-attendance on the part of 
scholars. The date for the commencement of operations 
was deferred from 1893 to 1894; and the Bill passed 
through committee with remarkable speed. Sir John 
Gorst moved the first reading of the Appropriation Bill 
which was agreed to amid cheers. 





On Thursday, after Mr. Balfour's reference to Uganda, 
which is treated elsewhere, there was an interesting con- 
versation in the Commons as to the course of business. Sir 
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William Harcourt recommended a Saturday sitting for the 
Appropriation Bill, and the First Lord seemed not averse 
from the suggestion. Mr. Gladstone, fresh from his trium- 
phant evasion of the Labour party’s cross-examination, 
desired more explicit information about the date of the Dis- 
solution, on behalf of ‘those whose youth and vigour per- 
mitted them again to address the constituencies.’ On the 
reappearance of the Irish Education Bill, Mr. Macartney 
objected to what he understood to be the pact between 
the Government and the Timhealyites as to the Christian 
Brethren’s schools. ‘The Irish Secretary and the First 
Lord, however, joined in explaining that naught had been 
conceded beyond a promise to have the matter considered 
by the Education Commissioners. Sir W. Hart Dyke 
stated, on the second reading of the Appropriation Bill, 
that the amount expended on education last year was 
£4,659,000, being £66,000 under the grant for that 
purpose. 





On Wednesday, at St. James’s Hall, the First Lord, after 
a very searching and complete exposure of Mr. Gladsone’s 
Memorial Hall speech—which substantiated the theory 
that the Gladstonian zeal for social reform is too late-born, 
too closely resembling electoral bribery to be of much 
worth—defined the grounds that justify the Ministry in 
asking the country to renew its confidence, and outlined 
the schemes it proposes to achieve. For Ireland, there 
is the Local Government Bill, to whose principle the pre- 
sent House of Commons has assented, with a continuance 
of the policy of public works, which has done so much to 
secure the prosperity of the country. Similar efforts will 
be made in the West Highlands, and Scottish Private Bill 
legislation is still to be dealt with. For the United Kingdom 
generally, registration reform and other alterations in the 
franchise may be effected at the proper time: that is after 
more pressing questions have been settled : on the under 
standing that the apportionment of seats be made with 
some regard to the number of electors. Next come 
District Councils, which are necessary to complete the 
system of local government established by Mr. Ritchie, 
and possibly an alteration in the apparent incidence of local 
taxation. The agricultural question will be practically faced. 
The law as to employers’ liability will be put ona sure foot 
ing. Mr. Balfour has not much faith in any of the old-age 
pension schemes he has seen, but he is prepared to ex- 
amine and if possible to act. Also he wishes to do some- 
thing to prevent the necessity that industrious labourers, 
who have fallen on evil days, should herd with the common 
pauper and the scamp. Finally, Mr. Balfour defined the 
issue. The choice lies between a party prepared to carry 
on its plans of beneficent reform, and a party that will do 
nothing before the bickerings about Home Rule shall 
have ceased, but will wreck our foreign interests, ‘ scuttle ’ 
in Africa, and, having delivered Ireland to the associates 
ot criminals, will do nothing for Britain. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, at Newton- 
Abbot on Friday, that the Government and its supporters 
are joyous and confident at the prospect of meeting the 
constituencies: all they want is to fight in the open, 
and they will compel their rivals if they can—it is a 
difficult task—to declare their policy. Ireland has not 
barred the way to the Unionists as it has to the Separa- 
tists: the Government has advanced because its arms 
are free and will remain free, while Home Rule must 
inevitably lead from block to block. The ery that the 
Unionists are attempting to kindle religious animosity 
in Ireland comes with bad grace from Sir William 
Harcourt, who in the same breath hounded his listeners 
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against the English Church clergy. In answer to the 
assertion of the member for Derby that the Government 
has done naught save with blossoms grown on the Liberal 
branches, Mr. Goschen remarked that these blossoms had 
never reached maturity on their parent stems, and added, 
‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.’ On financial ques- 
tions he regretted to have no foeman worthy of his steel— 
that in Sir William he has but a neophyte to meet. More: 
the rank and file of the Opposition may placard the 
hoarding with advertisements of ‘multifarious reform,’ but a 
greater bill-sticker than any will smotherthe whole thing in 
a gigantic poster representing an Irishman holding out his 
hand for Home Rule, and ‘he won't be happy tillhe gets it.’ 





Sir Henry James, at Peterborough on Monday, showed 
that, except for the dissensions of her politicians, Ireland is 
so pacific and prosperous as to need no measure of ‘ concilia- 
tion.’ He also urged the electors not to deny a hearing to 
the Irish Nonconformists who till recently were Mr. Glad. 
stone's devoted followers; arguing that posterity will honour, 
not the assassins of the Empire but, those who have striven 
to maintain its glory and integrity. The same day the Duke 
of Norfolk made sport of Mr. Gladstone’s coquettings with 
our Lady of Labour ; and Mr. Henry Fowler prophesied a 
shower of blessings in the event of a Radical majority, 
which depends upon Saturday being the polling day. Mr. 
Morley played the same tune at Plymouth on Tuesday , 
and he likewise referred to his famous bet, whose success 
has disposed him to lay odds on a Radical majority ; but— 
quem Deus. On foreign matters he did his party more 
harm than good by hinting at a desire for the friendship 
of France, which can only be a roundabout reference to 
Egypt. As to Ulster, he ‘queered’ the issue, declaring 
that the talk about civil war comes from Britain ; though 
the Gladstonian leaders have merely been asked how they 
propose to deal with such manifestations of opinion as the 
coming Convention, which he found it convenient to 
ignore. On Wednesday, at Exeter, Mr. Morley ceased to 
work the sporting vein and urged the exercise of con- 
science at the polls: serving a hash-up of old and half- 
forgotten charges against the Government. ‘The same 
evening the Duke of Argyll spoke at Leeds: denying 
Mr. Gladstone's right to be considered a leader: he is a 
trap, a bait to catch the sentimental. The Liberal policy 
consists mainly of passion and ambiguities, platitudes and 
chaff, and the remainder is deplorably mischievous. At 
jury Sir Henry James pointed out the discrepancies 
between the Radical notions of Home Rule. 


Tue Belgian General Elections, fought on the question 
of the revision of the Constitution, have resulted practically 
in the defeat of the Clericals, That is to say, their 
majority will not enable them to alter the franchise to suit 
themselves. Germany has been roused to a fever of ex- 
citement by journalistic speculations as to the motives 
which are supposed to have prompted Prince Bismarck’s 
approaching visit to Vienna. His son’s marriage, it seems, 
is to be made the pretext for intrigues and minatory de- 
monstrations ; but then your German journalist is the crea- 
ture of a fearful imagination. The Russian Press regards 
Prince Ferdinand’s welcome in England as an insult to the 
Czar, and as equivalent to a recognition of ‘ the young man 
from Coburg, and urges retaliation in Asia. From the 
Prince’s country comes news that the same persons and the 
same design prompted the Belchev and Vulkovitch murders. 





CuoLera continues to spread in Afghanistan and other 
parts of Central Asia, where sanitation is yet the un- 
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hallowed wisdom of the Giaour and filth is holiness. 
Strict quarantine regulations have been drawn up to pre- 
vent infection passing from Asia into Europe by the Suez 
Canal or by the Caucasus. The visitation seems to be 
spreading in India, and the British ship Crofton Hall has 
put back to Caleutta with six of her crew dead from 
it. Paris has taken alarm at the report of an outbreak 
at St. Denis. Five isolated cases of a fatal kind have 
occurred ; but they seem to be endemic and not epidemic, 
and to be due to local sanitary conditions or to the use 
of Seine water. If civic authorities be spurred by these 
accounts into keener vigilance in regard to drainage, water, 
and such matters as call for special attention in early 
summer, cholera in Asia may mean improved health for 
the inhabitants of Europe. 


In China mandarins and mobs have resumed their 
favourite sport of persecuting Christians and destroying 
the property of foreign missionaries and traders. The latest 
riots have been in Sze-chuan in Western China, and in 
Fok-ien, one of the coast provinces. The house occupied 
by the Chureh of England missionaries at Chin-ho, in 
Fok-ien, was attacked by a mob, egged on to mischief by the 
leading military men and literati of the place ; and Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Newcomb were only rescued after three 
hours of those gross insultings wherein the Chinese are 
adepts. The mission hospital and dispensary at Kienning 
has been wrecked by a crowd of ruffians, brought together 
by the chief literary personage of the place, and Dr. Rigg 
narrowly escaped with his life. Here, as at Chung-king, the 
commercial emporium of Sze-chuan, the outrages appear to 
have followed hard upon a fresh distribution of the infamous 
pamphlets whereby the mandarins have laboured to fer- 
ment popular prejudice and loathing against the religious 
and medical practices of the foreigner. With regard to 
the disturbances in Chung-king, where the roofs of the 
mission-houses have been torn off, as a broad hint for the 
inmates to depart, ‘the movement is said to be inspired 
by the Viceroy, who has the support of the leading inhabi- 
tants of the place.’ It is almost hopeless to appeal for 
redress to Pekin. 


Brirons may congratulate themselves on the defeat of 
Mr. Blaine. It is satisfactory to know that tricksters, 
political and other, sometimes get their due. This man 
has no public virtues saving only one of administration, 
and that is but an evil thing in ‘crookedness.’ That 
the ex-Secretary for Ste should ‘tie’ with ‘that 
little shrimp McKinley,’ as he called him, getting 353 
votes less than his former chief, and only a little over 180 
altogether, should convince him that the hero of the 
Mulligan Letters is not, nor ever can be, strong against a 
strong man. One thinks better of the American people 
because it has preferred Mr. Harrison, who at least is 
no avowed enemy of Britain, to this man, whose political 
vices are as liberal as his hatred of Britons, which both 
are level with his general experience. For well nigh 
twenty years Mr. Blaine has been intriguing for nomina- 
tion, and working for the Presidency. He had the nomi- 
nation (oft struggled for) in 1884, and was defeated. He 
was ‘left’ in 1888, and again in 1892. It is more than 
probable that he will be omitted from the next administra- 
tion if Mr. Harrison be re-elected ; for how can he accept 
office from the chief to whom he has been false ? or how 
can that man give him office—even at the call of party— 
and retain his self-respect ? 


Tue inauguration of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
office of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge was 
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as imposing and dignified as such ceremonies are wont to 
be. In spite of the many changes the University has 
witnessed since the Duke’s father was appointed Chan- 
cellor thirty years ago, the academic respect for pageantry 
and form is profound as ever. There were the customary 
levée and the customary ode—Dr. Verrall was responsible 
for the ‘ book,’ while Dr. Stanford composed the music— 
and a batch of distinguished persons were honoured with 
degrees, The first act of the new Chancellor was ad- 
mirably judicious. A wiser list could scarcely have been 
drawn up, and simultaneously to confer degrees, honoris 
causa, upon Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. John Morley, upon 
Mr. Roby and Sir Henry James, was a piece of tact which 
the Separatist press, with its charges of partiality, has 
been unable to appreciate. Also, few scholars have better 
claims upon the consideration of their University than Pro- 
fessor Seeley and Mr. Leslie Stephen. Dr. Sandys intro- 
duced the victims with speeches couched in the schoolboy 
Latin prose of which he is a master. Despite the 
vapidity of the Public Orator, the function was a pleasant 
reminiscence of an age when majesty and pomp were not 
wholly sacrificed to a vulgar utility. 


Lorp Justice Fry retires this week from the Court of 
Appeal, whereof he has been a member since 1883, For 
six years before he had been a Chancery Judge, but, 
though he has thus served his full term, his retirement is 
none the less regretable. His bearing was ever courteous, 
his judgments were models of lucid exposition, and his law 
commended itself to men of sense as to lawyers. So bright 
did he make the dark places of his science that for a time 
one forgot their native obscurity. His treatise on Specific 
Performance ranks high among the legal classics of the day. 
His successor, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, was appointed a 
Queen’s Bench Judge in 1883. Of late years he was the 
most popular member of his Division, and his popularity 
was due to the qualities noted in Lord Justice Fry. He 
had, moreover, a faculty for accomplishing work without 
slurring or omitting anything. The choice is admirable, 
but he can ill be spared from his former position. 





A.rnouGu all the English horses engaged in the Grand 
Prix paid forfeit after the Derby, the race is full of 
interest. It will be remembered that Bucentaure ran a 
not very good third in the French Derby to Chéne Royal 
and Fra Angelico, horses belonging to the same owner, 
who chose that the worse should win for reasons of his 
own. Immediately afterwards, hard upon a rough passage 
and despite some interference in the race, Bucentaure 
was a good third in the English Derby, beating amongst 
others, Rueil. On Sunday Fra Angelico started at 7 to 4 
on, but was only fifth at the finish. Bucentaure was close 
to Chéne Royal, a very bad third, and Rueil won after a 
capital race with Courlis, of whom not much could be 
expected. Rueil is by Energy out of Réveuse and conse- 
quently own brother to Révérend, and his victory only 
complicates the puzzle of the three-year-old running. 
Ascot was chiefly remarkable for chilly and damp weather. 
The Cup and the Vase fell to respectable, but not excel- 
lent, horses; and this, with the victory of a retired hurdle- 
jumper in the Stakes, shows once more to what a poor 
pass long-distance racing has come. Captain Machell’s 
stable again won the Hunt Cup with an almost unknown 
three-year-old ; whilst Llanthony beat Curio for the Ascot 
Derby at an advantage of 13lb. It is too early as yet to 
speak of the two-year-old running ; neither Milford nor 
Minting Queen blemished their reputation, and both 
Buckingham and Isinglass may turn out good performers. 
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WINDING IN THE REEL 
R. BALFOUR made his looked-for statement on 
Monday. We are to have the Dissolution 
between the 25th and the 28th. The elections will 
begin in the first week of July. And the new Parlia- 
ment will meet, big with our fates, about August 4. 
Meanwhile, there is work afoot. Of the twenty Bills 
which are to close the record of the session, four, at 
least, are in the charge of private members. Naturally, 
at this stage, we might expect that a voice should be 
heard in Rama—the lamentation of the virtuous 
reformer. But the amendment of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts and the protection of witnesses; the giving 
of health to the public and of deputies to coroners: 
these be matters, as Mr. Balfour says, both important 
and non-controversial. ‘The Access to Mountains Bill 
has gone; in a good hour. ‘The Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill has gone, for to discuss it were to land the 
elections in September. ‘The Education Act (for the 
same distressful country) is another-guess affair. On the 
whole, it is clear that the Celt is most orderly when he 
is frightened, and the Radical when his pockets are 
threatened: that, moreover, several admirable but 
loosely drawn enactments are to cumber the statute- 
book. Bills are often necessary evils. We object 
to political tinkering. But, after all, Parliament 
exists to adjust the machine of government to the 
times. 


We shall go to the country, then, with a record of 


legislation, most of it popular and some of it discreet. 
And the result of our appeal is fairly certain: so, only, 
that we do not throw away our chances. The agri- 
cultural labourer must be carefully nursed. He will 
not vote Tory yet awhile. But if we succeed in remind- 
ing him of certain Liberal treasons, he will not vote at 
all. London is our citadel. And London, if it be 
properly treated (on the lines of the last speech at 
St. James's Hall) shall show itself impregnable. But, 
above all, we must have no mistakes at Belfast. 
The moral effect of the Ulster Convention, even so 
far, has been incalculable. It should suffice, in the end, 
to turn the election. But any peg will serve for Sir 
William Harcourt to hang a gib2 upon: and our aim 
is to convince the wavering Gladstonian. Decency, 
says one, is custom: indecency (to your Celt) no more 
than customary. But the 11,000 delegates are not 
Celts, except in rare cases. And even then their 
Celtishness should be mitigated by manufactures. 
Seriously, they cannot afford to offend against sober- 
ness. Resistance to Government is always treasonable 
except when it is necessary. And it is never necessary 
to talk about it beforehand. ‘The sturdiest virtue is 
no excuse for vapourings. Since Homer's time, in 
fact, heroics which are premature have become a 
symptom of panic. Now panicin the matter of Home 
Rule ceased to be possible (to serious persons) when 
Mr. Parnell died. While that capable person was yet 
alive, there was reason for fear: if only because he had 
intimidated our Nonconformists. ‘The conscience of 
Exeter Hall (which makes for peacefulness) was 
quickened, and Home Rule might have been con- 
ceded, like the Alabama claims, before the nation under- 
stood what it was about. Now, the commons are 
informed. If ridicule were the test of truth, the 
Gladstonian argument should be as indisputable as 
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(say) Women’s Suffrage. Clapham, no doubt, is stil] 
quivering. But that is because Clapham is notoriously 
stupid. A protest from (practically) every man jn 
Ireland who is competent to manage a business or 
honest enough to serve as a vestry clerk will make 
further talk of separation merely farcical. ‘That, of 
course, is not a final argument, because humour is still 
a mystery to our middle-classes. But, happily, the 
middle-class no longer rules. ‘The artisan, for his part, 
is a very passable wag. He has, moreover, a dumb 
imperial instinct ; a dislike of weakness; and a respect 
for character. Ulster is safe enough in his hands— 
will she but eschew all manner of noisiness. ‘To pose 
as mere brawlers, or as persons harder of mouth than 
the ungovernable cattle-maimer, were but to hearten 
the counsellors of despair. We have reduced the cattle- 
maimer to submission, and not we, nor a world jn 
arms, could set the Northern Province beneath his 
governance. But bluster and a menace of Donnybrook 
can serve no reasonable purpose ; can only persuade the 
half instructed multitude that all Irishmen are tarred 
with the same brush. We would recommend to the 
meeting at Belfast a very dour and vigilant respect- 
ability. 

Mr. Balfour, for his part, is beginning to get the 
party in hand. On Wednesday, he instructed 400 
M.P.’s (and others) in the doctrine of Toryism. He 
fell to no trumpetings, nor hid prophecies in enve- 
lopes. But he showed us how we are to win the 
General Election. ‘The Gladstonians, being in want of 
a place, must rely not on character produced but on 
promised wonders. Their constituents are as much 
ashamed of their record as party men may be. Left to 
himself, there is now no Englishman (nor Scotsman 
cither) who would offer to meddle with Ireland. But the 
reputation of the party is in pawn; Home Rule must 
be pushed ; and the electorate must therefore be bribed. 
Now, in the matter of bribes, your Gladstonian has 
really nothing to offer: because the ‘Tory reconstruc- 
tion jumps with every notion of the day. We are 
undoing, in fact, the work of two generations of Libe- 
rals. ‘The zeal of the Gladstonians, on the other hand, 
is brazenly interested; an affectation with a purpose. 
But votes are not so easily purchased. The bribe repels 
more than it attracts. We are for reform of the 
registration laws and for setting moderate burthens on 
ground-rents : and some day we shall give London the 
representatives whom Mr. Gladstone would retain for 
Connaught. ‘The Municipal Socialists, says the enemy, 
are to administer philanthropy tempered by an ultimate 
regard for the rates: but the State is still to serve the 
tables of a Gradgrind economy. ‘The Tory would have 
the State, as every public body, consider the interests of 
its servants. Our friends are welcome to break their 
teeth on the constitution of the City. But to hand 
over the police to the Council is not only impossible— 
it would increase the rates. Finally, London is con- 
cerned (far more intimately than with matters muncipal) 
with the sancity of contracts, the security of trade, and 
the greatness of the Empire. Wherefore it is obvious 
that London, with the rest of the country, will support 
—not the Party which, after years of coquetting with 
crime, would hand over Ireland to ‘the certainty of 
misrule and the probability of revolution, but—the 
Party which only desires to continue its successful 
administration. 
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A WELL-MEANT PAVING-STONE 


IR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY has done a very 
curious, and also a very characteristic, thing. 
For, with the best intentions, and with a transparently 
honest conviction that he is proposing nothing which 
honourable men may not accept with effusion, he has 
asked the Irish Nationalists to assemble in convention 
and, not only perform the happy despatch on them- 
selves in a thoughtful manner but, gravely cut the 
throat of the Separatist chance in Great Britain. This 
he has done in a letter to The Freeman’s Journal: a 
letter long, well written, well reasoned, and in the cir- 
cumstances almost lunatical. When you begin it you 
are assailed by a suspicion that Sir Charles has been 
unable to resist the temptation to poke fun, after the 
manner of Defoe in the Shortest Way, at the acrid vul- 
garians who have succeeded his own generation of Irish 
patriots. He asks them to do what (in a phrase of 
which an old friend of his was fond) would knock the 
bottom out of Home Rule. And yet he asks them to 
do nothing which, if they were honest men, they ought 
not to have done long ago. ‘The irony of the thing 
hasadash of Swift in it, but it is absolutely unconscious. 
Sir Charles, as one soon perceives, is quite seriously 
tendering counsel which he believes to be feasible, and 
which certainly is honest. If it seem cuttingly sar- 
castic, that is because of the character of the persons he 
is addressing and the very nature of the case. 

Here is the substance of his two columns and a half 
of unintentional invective. Mr, Gladstone will probably 
return to power, and he has promised to satisfy the just 
demands of Ireland. The Nationalist leaders for their 
part have repeatedly declared that they will not take 
less than will be satisfactory to Ireland. Very good 
then: these things are settled: and now the obvious, 
the honest, the only rational thing to do is to make up 
our minds about the aforesaid just demands, and the 
before-mentioned what will be satisfactory. It is 
idle to talk of constitutions in the abstract. We 
must know what constitution will serve. Such a 
thing cannot be cobbled up at Westminster. A 
‘slop constitution’ (we thank Sir Charles for that 
phrase) will, and must, be a failure. Honest men, 
having the good of Ireland at heart, will not permit 
their country to be afflicted with such an incubus. A 
machine of that sort would only perpetuate bad govern- 
ment and discontent. What, then, is the course to 
follow ? Obviously this: we must meet in convention, 
and talk the matter seriously over. No man can have 
a working constitution ready in his head. The making 
of such a thing requires thought, inquiry, a due con- 
sideration of the wishes, the needs, and the circum- 
stances of Ireland. If we go to work at Westminster 
without this preliminary labour, the result will be a 
slop constitution and another failure. This being duly 
considered, it wili be seen that the manifest duty of 
honest Nationalists is to take measures to avert the 
danger. They will realise the necessity of meeting in 
council and working out in a practical, sober way such 
questions as these: Is the Irish Parliament to consist 
of one chamber or two 2? What is the number of mem- 
bers to be? How to compose the second chamber, if 
there is to be one? What is to be the financial position 
of Ireland ? and what the position of the Irish members 
at Westminster? (‘This last is very important, for, if 
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the Imperial Parliament shall not be allowed to bring 
about changes of administration at Dublin, it is not to 
be supposed that Irish members will be allowed tc 
upset Ministers at Westminster.) Unless all this be 
carefully seen to, Ireland will be fitted with a lop 
constitution, knocked together, not to fit her but, to 
suit the temporary necessities of the jobbing Parlia- 
mentary tailor at Westminster. Therefore let us meet 
and see to it. 

This, in our own words, and with some crossing of the 
t’s and dotting of the i's, is the gist of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy's deliverance. It is surely very touching. 
He has contrived to persuade himself of the honesty of 
the Nationalists. Also, he has not by any means 
grasped the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s love of Ireland 
is a metaphorical expression for his love of the votes 
which will give him office—and not the less because 
of the quite wonderful faculty he has of persuading 
himself that the cards he has up his sleeve are the gift 
of heaven. Of course, the Nationalists ought to do 
what Sir Charles advises, and equally of course they 
would have done it long ago had they been honest men. 
That he does believe them capable of acting on his sug- 
gestion but shows that his candour makes him as cre- 
dulous now as when he allowed a ‘ plausible son of lies’ 
to lead him into mischief in 1848, or when his discovery 
of the perfidy of his Irish colleagues in the Commons 
drove him to Australia. The extraordinary thing is 
that there should be any man who does not see that 
the Nationalists, if they were capable of taking Sir 
Charles's counsel now, would never have needed it at all. 
‘These things he tells them to think out to-day would 
have been thought out before 1886. Nothing of the 
sort has been done, because the Irish leaders are political 
adventurers, working in alliance with an British poli- 
tician not for the good of Ireland but for their own 
fortunes. We are not at all surprised at the conspiracy 
of silence which has burked Sir Charles’s letter. Indeed, 
some modicum of sympathy is due to the editor of the 
Freeman, who could not well refuse to print the said 
letter : knowing all the while that the counsel it proffers 
cannot be neglected without a tacit confession of dis- 
honesty, nor acted on without certain ruin to the Sepa- 
ratist ‘plant.’ As Unionists we should rejoice to see 
that convention meet. It would also repay us for much 
to see the face of Mr. Gladstone when he heard that that 
meeting had been arranged. 'To have one’s whole scheme 
for getting back into office by a judicious mixture of pro- 
mises and concealment knocked to pieces ; to see one’s 
last chance of going out in a blaze of office burst likea 
toy balloon: it were enough to drive one mad! And 
that this is precisely what would be done by Sir Charles's 
convention is known to everybody but Sir Charles. It 
is precisely by saying nothing about all these things 
which ought to be discussed, by dissembling the 
true inwardness of Home Rule which the dream con- 
vention—‘ gaudy, blabbing, and remorseless "—would 
publish to the world, that the Separatist hopes to 
filch a majority from the blinded and bamboozled con- 
stituencies. Therefore there has been, and there will be, 
dead (and grinning) silence about Sir Charles's letter. 
Yet has it done good service. It is much that an 
Irishman whose loyalty to what he believes to be the 
good of Ireland is above questioning, even in the gutter 
which is the home of the Irish patriot, should have 
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asked that tradesman to do his manifest duty, and that 
that tradesman should have put tongue in cheek and 
turned away. We knew the measure of his honesty 
before; but it is something to have it taken by an 
unimpeachable Irish hand. 


ENGLISH OPERATIC FASHIONS 
OWHERE are the Muse and the God of Philistia 


so close bedfellows as in the simulation of art, 
the reality of commerce, to which we give the name of 
Royal Italian Opera. We assume, for conscience’ sake, 
that we love our opera because we are lovers of music ; 
we conceal beneath a veneer of gravity and a coating of 
conventional epithet the truth that we care nothing at 
all for music, nothing at all for serious art, nothing at 
all for aught save a wanton display of our meretricious 
selves. ‘That opera should be a mere Sir Pandarus to 
our passion for gossip we should blush to confess: we 
have in its regard an abundance of newspaper criticism, 
which so far soothes the conscience and stimulates self- 
deceit. What value that newspaper criticism may 
have—whether it contain some sound personal judg- 
ment or not—matters not at all. It suffices that Sir 
Augustus Harris is prepared with his programme ; it 
suffices that the booms of the time are tenderly fostered, 
carefully patronised : upon this much we insist, and we 
are content. For it is clear that we have our operatic 
fashions, even as we have fashions in all things else, from 
the curve of a feather to the pronunciation of our 
mother-tongue. Now, it happens that the great artists 
of opera wrote for no fashion of an hour, but for the 
perdurable ends of their art. ‘The operas, therefore, of 
these men (having survived the passage of years) are 
forced to endure the indignity of obedience to a freak 
of demand to which it were unworthy to attach the 
name of taste. Here, then, is found the explanation of 
that strange companionship between art and fashion 
which is nightly haled forth for spectacle at Covent 
Garden. 

If one carefully examine the whole colossal scheme 
of the Royal Italian Opera from programme to per- 
formance, the trail of essential Philistinism is every- 
where discoverable over it. It is only, as we have seen, 
by the circumstance of the survival of great music that 
this truth is superficially concealed. Carmen (say) is 
for Monday, Orfeo for Tuesday, for Wednesday Sieg- 
fried, for Thursday Don Giovanni, Les Huguenots for 
Friday, and an easy finish with Roméo et Juliette on 
Saturday, Jean de Reszke and Madame Melba in the 
title roles. Digest this statement. In six successive 
nights you jumble and confound together Bizet, Gluck, 
Wagner, Mozart, Meyerbeer and Gounod, because it is 
the whim of the hour to demand the work of these 
musicians. ‘Till within a very recent date it was out 
of fashion to admire Wagner, a fact which Sir Augustus 
Harris no doubt carefully noted; of old the music of 
Wagnerian opera echoed seldom in Covent Garden. 
But the great Bayreuth boom spread surely, if some- 
what lazily, to England, and it soon became evident 
that the risk of undertaking the production of Wagner 
—from the standpoint of boring your audiences to 
extinction—was likely to be more than balanced by the 
certainty that your audiences were much too dull to 
care anything about the opera, if only they were 
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flattered by an appeal to fashion. Therefore the name 
of Wagner was attached to the list, and he plays see- 
saw with Mozart for the favour of the public: W agner 
and Mozart! 

And to do the public justice, the one, save for a 
certain prevalence of his melody, is as interesting to it 
as the other. An opera arranged on some sensible 
plan, such as the production of a series of one 
great master’s works, rehearsed as carefully as human 
choirs can rehearse, mounted suitably and not super- 
fluously, might be more ideally artistic than Sir 
Augustus Harris’s present operatic schemes; but it 
would certainly empty a house to whom the chief 
matters of interest are a variation of fashionable operas 
and a spectacle of frocks. So that for the time being 
any reasonable performance of Mozart can scarce be 
expected ; and the real Gluck still awaits the resurrec- 
tion, without his dues of immortality. 


CHAPEL-GOING INQUISITORS 


F you wish particularly to irritate a Nonconformist, 
hint that his methods savour of priestcraft. In spite 

of this it is our duty to describe last Monday’s meeting 
of the London Nonconformist Council as a flagrant 
manifestation of priestcraft: by which Nonconformists 
understand (1) disingenuousness ; (2) the usurpation of 
authority over men’s consciences; (3) the exercise of 
spiritual power to gain ends that are political. The 
atmosphere of the meeting was, in the worst sense of 
the word, Pharisaical. We shall be told, of course, that 
this Council is an association of private persons, but Dr. 
Guinness Rogers and Mr. Price Hughes and Mr. Fleming 
Williams cease—for good or ill—to be private persons 
when they address the members of their sects. <A 
‘draft manifesto” had been drawn up, and printed in 
Monday’s papers ; but several members of the Council 
complained that they had in no wise been consulted as to 
its terms, and surprise was expressed at its circulation 
in the press before the meeting had assented thereto. 
There was a general disingenuous desire amongst the 
officials to disclaim responsibility for the document. That 
is a minor matter. But Mr. Hugh Price Hughes had 
the insolence to declare that a clause demanding ‘ the 
extension of local self-government municipal and 
national’ to all parts of the United Kingdom ‘did not 
commit any conscientious —mark the word—‘ Unionist 
to any principle which he had not accepted.’ More: 
Dr. Guinness Rogers said that the ‘ manifesto’ was not 
areply to the Ulster Nonconformists. Yet Mr. Hughes 
objected to the omission of the clause lest it should be 
said that London Nonconformists are not in favour of 
Home Rule. Dr. Rogers is a fervent admirer of Mr. 
Gladstone, who is to lunch with him in the wilds of 
Clapham, and there meet other Nonconformists, to-day. 
You cannot touch pitch without being defiled. You can- 
not slavishly follow Mr. Gladstone without acquiring a 
trick of explanation. It is not surprising, then, that 
Dr. Rogers should have denied the existence of Non- 
conformists in Ireland: ‘’They are not Nonconformists 
at all, but merely non-Episcopalians’; a distinction not 
unworthy the hand that penned a certain apology to 
Colonel Dopping. We know that the Irish Church is 
disestablished: we know also that a Baptist is a 
Baptist, a Wesleyan a Wesleyan, and an Independent 
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an Independent in Ireland as in England. And 
Dr. Rogers—who can pose, when it suits him, as an 
[rishman—knows it as well as we do. Lastly, being 
aware that Home Rule means the domination of priests 
in Ireland, the Council mollified its ultra-Protestant 
members by {denouncing the policy (initiated by Mr. 
Gladstone) of resuming diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican. 

This was the spirit that governed the meeting. Last 
March, it will be remembered, the same body estab- 
lished itself as a new Inquisition to secure the return of 
Progressives. After disclaiming all party ties, it called 
upon every Christian and Nonconformist to support 
only candidates pledged to a certain policy: which was 
the Progressive “ platform.” By urging ministers to 
preach and pray and exhort on the same, ‘it turned 
the chapels into Progressive committee-rooms’: or so 
The Pall Mall Gazette said, and The Pall Mall Gazette 
should know.{Once more the device is being worked ; once 
more the Council rejects ‘the domination of capital, 
class, party, or sect.” ‘’The Christian ideal,’ its ‘ mani- 
festo” declares, ‘must be set above political expe- 
diency.’ ‘We must contend for the rule of Christ over 
every department of action.” ‘In order to give practical 
effect to these principles we appeal to you —that is, 
to the ‘ Free Churchmen, or Nonconformists, of London 
—‘to send to Parliament those candidates who avow 
themselves willing to support the following measures’ : 
to wit, extended powers for the County Council, Home 
Rule all round, Disestablishment, old-age pensions, 
such ‘legislation as will restore the people to the land, 
local option, strict gambling laws, the establishment of 
courts of conciliation, the abolition of Sir Charles 
Dilke, arbitration, the prevention of the opium traffic. 
This is the Radical programme, and none other. Now, 
there is no reason why a body of faddists should 
not meet to discuss Radicalism or any other form of 
nonsense. But the Nonconformist Council does not 
stop at discussion. Not for nothing has it sat at the 
feet of Mr. Schnadhorst ; and the ‘ above measures are 
in our judgment —the judgment of prominent Non- 
conformists—‘ vital.’ More: * The Christian who refuses 
to vote according to his conscience and the law of Christ 
betrays his Lord.’ That is to say, a particularly subtle 
form of coercion is applied to every Nonconformist in 
London. If he cannot see that ground rents ought to 
be taxed and Home Rule granted to Ireland, he is even 
as Judas Iscariot ; and he knows what to expect. If he 
agree with the Vice-Principal of the Wesleyan College 
at Madras as to the comparative harmlessness of the 
opium traffic, he resembles Peter when he denied his 
Master ; and he knows what to expect. If he think that 
the County Council should not have control of the 
police, he rejects ‘* Christ’s claim to be the King of 
Men’; and he knows what to expect. If he cannot 
away with Parish Councils, he is practically retarding 
‘a triumph of national righteousness’; and he knows 
what to expect. Mr. Bompas, the Recorder of Ply- 
mouth, was told that he was not ‘a good man and true’ 
last March: he is now told by implication that he is 
half Judas and half Atheist—because he withdrew from 
an assembly pledged to Home Rule. 

It is simply a deliberate and especially offensive 
scheme to make the London Nonconformists vote 
Gladstonian. There are some few reasons which pre- 
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vent many Nonconformists from being Tories: there 
are a hundred which make it natural and right that 
a Nonconformist should be both a Liberal - Unionist 
and a Moderate. But to such an one Dr. Rogers 
and his friends hold up the terrors of hell. The 
contrivance is cruel: on a Unionist Dissenter of a 
sensitive nature its effects may well be terrible. Yet 
here you have a little gang of sectaries—a sort of caucus 
in the name of Christ—intent on turning the Non- 
conformists of London, likewise of England! into a 
Radical army, and on setting up an imperium in imperio, 
a State within a State, whose avowed object is the 
erection of a tyranny far more nefarious in aim and 
in effect than that from which Mr. Balfour has delivered 
Ireland. ‘General’ Booth, we know, is frankly hostile 
to the Government. These are not frank : they disclaim 
all party spirit. Yet under the cloak of piety they dis- 
guise a virulent and very acrid political feeling, and 
coerce those who disagree with them by an informal 
excommunication : setting up as political dictators and 
censors of morals likewise. For who shall decide when 
an immoral politician shall have made the ‘ satisfactory 
confession and reparation’ these Dissenting Inquisitors 
require ? 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF MUSCLE. 

*@ AID a High Church and athletic curate to Low 

Church ditto: “ Wonderful things Grace does ! ” 
“ Ah,” said the latter, surprised at the serious observa- 
tion from his volatile friend, “ Terue, my friend, terue.” 
First Curate : “ Only fancy, y know, ninety-two and not 
out !!”° Such was one of the innumerable legends which 
Charles Keene might have illustrated, but never did. 
It is worth quoting, because it points the moral that to 
the most of Englishmen sport is even more important 
than theology. ‘There is no serious distinction attain- 
able in life which may for a moment be compared to a 
school-boy triumph in the cricket field. Hero-worship, 
in fact, takes no account of scholarship, and in the eyes of 
the British boy a‘ blue’ will ever remain a finer crown of 
glory than a wranglership or double first. Mr. Benson in 
an article upon Eton, contributed to The Forum, is 
disposed to regret the supremacy of physical prowess, 
and plainly hints that the athlete must be ‘kept in 
hand*; while the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, who is 
not only a sound scholar but a distinguished cricketer, 
urges the claims of exercise in The Educational Review. 
Ourselves are on the side of the cricketer. The boy 
that is born to inherit knowledge is independent of 
instruction. It is as hopeless ‘ to teach the young idea,’ 
without its hearty collaboration, as to train the aged 
mind, and school is but a practice-ground of discipline, 
Horace is not one whit more potent as an instrument 
of industry and self-denial than cricket or football ; and, 
as it is, or should be, a supreme object of education to 
turn out the raw material of men, it becomes us to lay 
aside pedantry, and not to cavil at the means so long as 
we attain the most desirable end. Our admiration of 
muscle and physical aptitude has given us a place apart 
among the nations. We hold our own even with the 
ancient Greeks. ‘Though we value not ‘eurythmia’ so 
highly as the Athenians did, we worship skill and address 
even more devoutly, and, though competition and the 
cutting of records engross too large a share of our 
enthusiasm, there can be no doubt that we come out of 
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our boyish sports with a more equable temper, a finer 
spirit of endurance, than mere learning could ever 
impart. The Duke’s aphorism concerning the playing- 
fields of Eton is by this an over-ripe ‘chestnut,’ but 
custom cannot entirely stale it, and so long as we en- 
courage accuracy of hand and eye, with indomitable 
perseverance, so long will there be other Waterloos for 
the British boy to win. 

The supremacy of games, says the pedant, is threaten- 
ing scholarship. But what is the alternative to sport ? 
The ideals of education have long ceased to be scholarly. 
The modern headmaster—let us take Mr. Welldon as 
the type—is grossly utilitarian. He professes to respect 
the ‘ spirit of the age, he listens to the voice of the 
democracy, he tramples under foot the traditions of his 
craft, that the unskilled and incompetent may usurp an 
undeserved eminence. Scholarship is fast yielding to 
‘cram, and if a choice must be made between cricket 
and ‘cram, who shall hesitate? The boy, if he be not 
a prig, cares little for art or letters, and if now and 
again a prodigy appear in our schools, he must perforce 
work out his own salvation. The curriculum and the 
magisterial lack of sympathy are more puissant enemies 
of the artistic temperament than the river, the running- 
path, the cricket-field, where at least elegance and health 
are not neglected. But the ancient precocity is known 
no more in our midst. By a strange reversal of pro- 
bability, we develop more slowly in knowledge and 
intelligence than of yore. When the Universities were 
peopled by lads of fourteen, scholarship was cultivated 
at an earlier age than to-day. The youths of the 
seventeenth century were machines of learning at a 
time when the modern Etonian scarce knows his Greek 
verbs ; but perhaps we are no worse for our sloth, and 
at least we are afforded a better opportunity of physical 
development. And after all, is not Mr. S. M. Woods, 
who made a century this week against Cambridge, and 
who is one of the finest fast bowlers of his gencration, 
a more appropriate hero of the schoolboy than the 
winner of the Newdigate or the Porson ? 

If the worship of cricket do not seduce its devotees 
from worthier deities, its positive advantages are not 
far to seek. Mr. Lyttelton, indeed, insists upon these 
with considerable warmth, and we are not disposed to 
question his authority. Athleticism is the worthiest of 
disciplines. We can scarce gird at that training which 
inculeates endurance and the honour of your house. 
What could the admiration of Latin Elegiacs achieve 
in the mind ofa British boy that a tall score cannot 
compass? And the responsibility of captaincy—is not 
that in itself a lesson in life? But, unfortunately, it is 
one that few have the chance to learn. However, in 
these matters it is far wiser to encourage a bent than to 
inculcate a forced ideal. It is as absurd to force the 
healthy athlete into a false admiration of the classics 
as it would be to insist that a youthful Bentley should 
give his days and nights to the study of Lillywhite. 
One thing only is indispensable: which is that the 
youth seould pursue the one career or the other with 
resolution. A modicum of learning is necessary even 
to the cricketer, and the scholar is ali the better for 
physical exercise. But let us not force the budding 
talent, and, if the majority of British boys declare for 
muscular development, we need merely recognise that 
their impulse is healthy and decline to thwart it. 
Whether a classical master should be appointed or not 
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because he won a place in his college eleven is another 
matter. ‘This peculiar form of inconsequence recommends 
itself to the English brain, and Mr. Lyttelton supports 
the common practice on the ground that the athlete js 
a better disciplinarian than the scholar. But the argu- 
ment is not convincing, and though we believe that the 
best instructors should be provided on the cricket-field, 
we adhere to the ancient superstition that classical 
masters should still be specialists. One other argument 
Mr. Lyttelton puts forward in favour of cricket. The 
false reports of matches, which appear in the daily 
papers, will persuade the schoolboy that printed matter 
is not infallible. That, indeed, is a lesson well worth 
the learning, and a youth who goes into the world 
with a sturdy contempt for print is far better 
equipped than he who has the uses of dy at his 
fingers’ ends. 


THAT BLESSED WORD ‘ COMPULSION, 


JOT here has it ever been contended that Mr. 
Chaplin’s Small Holdings Act would make a 
millennium in the peasant’s world, or even do much to 
stay his migration to town. But that does not prevent 
us from seeing that the criticism with which the 
Radicals are going to the country is folly in the mouth 
of fools, and folly still more flagrant in the mouth of 
the fool’s opposites. ‘They assert, from Earl Spencer 
downward to the gutter-journalist, that the weak- 
ness of the measure consists in the absence of a com- 
pulsory clause, and in the stipulation that the intending 
purchaser shall advance at least a fourth of the price ; 
and no practical agriculturist, not utterly blinded by 
political bias, is unaware that whatever good it pro- 
mises would be turned into evil by such changes. 
Whoever doubts it may turn to The Times of Saturday 
Jast, and study a certain letter on allotments and small 
farms. No man in England has better proved his de- 
votion to English agriculture, none understands it more 
thoroughly, than the writer. He has amply proved 
his right to be heard ; and to all that can clear their 
minds of sentiment and the exigencies of party politics, 
the moral of his deliverance is as plain as a pikestaff. 
Mr. Chaplin’s Bill has a certain philanthropic value as it 
stands. Here and there it will help the deserving to a 
property ; everywhere it encourages a laudable ambition. 
In other words, it does as much as legislation can to 
counteract the evil against which it is directed. More 
than that it would be not only hopeless but pernicious 
to attempt. ‘The interest of Sir John Lawes’s letter 
lies in the fact that, although he confines himself 
almost rigidly to his own experience, his conclusions 
might be applied, without changing a syllable, to 
all England. Such Radicals as are not besotted 
by the intent to ruin English land in order to make 
Home Rule possible, may study his argument with 
profit. 

Sir John deigns not to take notice of the senti- 
mental nonsense talked about restoring the yeoman. 
Under no conceivable circumstances will the owner of 
one to fifty acres be the same sort of man as 
the old-fashioned owner of one hundred to five. And 
none can make a living out of a little farm that is 
not unusually skilful, frugal, and laborious, Give a 
labourer fifty good acres at £30 an acre, and it will 
cost him £1500 to buy. Ere he stock his holding, 
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maintain himself for the twelvmonth he must wait till 
the increase come in, and pay rates and other expenses, 
he will, on Sir John’s very moderate computation, have 
run up a bill for some £2400. Be it borrowed or be 
it saved, that capital he must have at his disposal. 
Are the ratepayers to advance it to any- and everybody 
that expresses the desire to become a small landowner ? 
And if not, by what test are you going to discriminate 
between fit and unfit? There is but one passable 
guarantee : that the new owner be willing and able to 
risk a substantial sum. But to this the Radical objects 
that to do so is within the power of only the very few. 
Exactly: and Sir John Lawes demonstrates—what one 
that the owner of a small holding who 





knew before 
can earn his livelihood in it is exceptional indeed. Even 
in France—the stock reference of Mr. Gladstone and 
his echoes—we have Consul Pauncefote reporting that 
‘This class never did, and never can, live by farming as 
we understand it in England, and that, in truth, they 
are ‘manufacturers of wine and brandy not farmers? ; 
so that now the vines have failed, the peasant 
proprietors are flocking to the towns for work. 
In England the petty arable freehold has ever been 
hag-rid by misery and debt, so that in nine cases out of 
ten its owner has died of a broken heart, or has been 
sold out, or has left the dilemma (his only bequest) 
to his heirs. Plainly, then, failure confronts the 
measure that does not sift and separate fit and unfit, 
and good and bad. ‘To make acquisition too easy were 
to confer no benefit but a curse. 

‘The land for the people’ may be, and is perhaps, a 
spell wherewith to conjure in the towns ; but, like every 
practical authority, Sir John knows that it has lost 
much of its potency in the ears of the labourer. ‘There 
is an excellent school in our village, he says, ‘ with the 
result that many (the italics are ours) of" the sons of the 
labourers look with contempt at the occupation of: their 
fathers. As at no price will they remain on the land, 
compulsion has no blessedness for them. ‘The experi- 
ence of forty years has taught Sir John that, so far as 
allotments go, ‘one-eighth of an acre is quite as much 
as aman depending on weekly wages can properly cul- 
tivate.’” Occasionally his own hinds beseech him for a 
smaller plot ; they never want one larger. He has 
twenty-five allotments, ranging in size from a quarter 
ofan acre to an acre and a half, but Hodge will not 
take these on: he leaves them to the carpenter, the 
publican, the blacksmith, the village tradesmen and 
artisans. Sir John essayed to tempt him with a third 
class of allotment, large and offered on very advan- 
tageous terms, but he would none of it. In face of 
these sobering experiences, which are those of every 
kindly landlord in England, is it possible to refrain 
from wondering how the average Radical, be he Fabian 
or not, contrives to keep his tongue out of his cheek 
when he hears his captains ranting about the toiler’s 
divorce from the soil ? Only Mr. John Morley, who 
never owned a bit of land (except, perhaps, that in 
‘the bow-pct;s in the window’), in his life, can lend the 
slightest credence to such gabble. All England over, 
wherever Hodge has had an opportunity for working a 
patch of his native mould, without special advantages 
for cow-keeping or market-gardening—that is, wherever 
he farms by ordinary methods with a view to ekeing 
out his income—there he has been disenchanted 
and disillusionised ; till, in the end, his holding, his 
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small farm, or his allotment has gone a-begging. Nor 
does it make much difference whether he tenant or own. 
So long as interest has to be paid in the same coin as 
rent is paid, he finds that in practice alone rent and 
interest differ in one respect. A hirer of land, he could 
sometimes—in a bad year, for instance—persuade his 
landlord to knock off what he could not pay. A_bor- 
rower of money, he discovers that not to post the dues 
on his loan is to be dragged through the horsepond of 
compound interest: whereby, as it were automatically, 
his rent increases year by year. 





UGANDA. 


HE contemplated evacuation of Uganda, if the 
announcement be serious, is to the discredit of the 
East African Company. ‘The retirement is the more 
gratuitous in that it is promulgated in the moment not 
of defeat but of victory—the moment, too, when the 
pick of Emin’s old soldiery has taken service under 
Captain Lugard. For, whatever the history of the 
recent blood-letting, its effect is clear: that that officer 
commands the situation, that the firebrand French 
priests have been laid by the heels, and that their 
creature, M’wanga, is become desirous of pardon and 
restoration. Surely your true makers of empire would 
not hesitate, under the circumstances, to push on rein- 
forcements, and, imposing a pax Britannica at the 
bayonet’s point, hold inquiry on the Papist agitators, 
and, their presumptive iniquities proven, expel them 
bag and baggage as disturbers of the public peace ? 
For in Africa, if anywhere, is applicable the maxim, 
cujus regio, ejus religio; since Christianity is ill- 
occupied in serving as a mere war-cry for the nigger, 
in virtue of which he may arise, kill, and eat in the 
gruesome wholesale fashion of his uncivilised and un- 
regenerate past. 

But, instead of taking fortune at the flood, the 
Company pleads poverty, and determines on with- 
drawal, if not to the coast at least half-way. Now, 
the ‘indelible disgrace’ that has attended one 
attempt at rescue and retirement, lies as an undying 
remorse upon this generation of Britons; and though 
Lugard has submitted the Catholic majority by the 


authority of his presence and a fortunate accession of 


strength, yet were his face turned from Wadelai sea- 
wards, in all human probability the fate of Gordon 
would be his. ‘'The king off his throne, runs a 
Spanish proverb, ‘is not far from his grave’; still 
nearer is the commander who retreats in Africa. And, 
apart from the peril of another Khartoum, the natural 
effects of a retrograde movement upon the Company's 
prospects (already indifferent enough) could not fail to 
be serious. It means the relinquishment of the trade 
with Equatoria and the Southern Soudan: and the 
Company must confine its efforts to a strictly littoral 
commerce, and to agriculture in a district of much 
natural fertility, no doubt, but deficient in labour 
and remote from the ocean highways. You are given 
to understand that abandonment is to be temporary : 
the country can be repossessed, quoth Lord Salisbury 
in answer to Lord Kimberley, when the railway is made. 
And Mr. Balfour remarked, in what was on_ thie 
whole a reassuring statement on Thursday afternoon, 
that ‘the proper way to maintain our position 
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in Uganda is to construct a railway, etc. But 
the railway will be years a-making, and wherein 
lies the certainty that the Powers will abstain 
meanwhile from laying hands on so tempting a 
prize? Were Uganda left derelict, how long would 
Germany respect a paper sphere of interest she might 
so easily annex on the plea that anarchy must be 
be suppressed on Lake Victoria? Again, the French 
are everywhere on the advance, and the presence of their 
White Friars among the Waganda would be an ex- 
cellent pretext for an expedition in the cause of order. 
In short, our hold on the Lakes and the Upper Nile 
would be vitally weakened by a volte-face in Uganda, 
and therefore Uganda must be validly occupied, 
according to the conditions of the Act of Berlin. 

A measure of consolation for the Company’s ill-timed 
parsimony—and, no doubt, to throw good money after 
bad is unpleasant—lies in the fact that, in the nature 
of things, the command is something of a brutum,fulmen. 
With the road so blocked that messages only reach the 
sea through German territory, months must pass before 
the communication attain to Lugard, and months more 
before he is prepared to obey. In the interval many 
things may happen: the Church Missionary Society 
can subscribe another £26,000, or Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will, perchance, consider the abandonment of 
Uganda a matter affecting the honour of Britain. 
and take action accordingly. ‘That some such after- 
thought may influence the Directorate seems a 
not unjust conclusion, since at no period of its 
career has the corporation been overprone to accept 
responsibility. ‘Thus, the railway, its manifestoes argue, 
concerns not ourselves but Ministers; its primary 
object being the suppression of the slave trade. The 
reasoning, though persuasive, possibly, to Exeter Hall 
is somewhat exiguous to the man in the street: and 
equally specious sounded the appeal to the Church 
Missionary Society. Nay, have not Captain Williams 
and Captain Lugard been borrowed from the War 
Office, to which body they are indirectly accountable, 
despite the odious disadvantages of a dual control ? 
Now, whether or not Exeter Hall again pay out 
is a matter concerning Exeter Hall alone; but the 
poor show resultant from some recent acts of benevo- 
lence must obviously give pause even to the most muni- 
ficent. 





But should Lord Salisbury decide upon using the 
Imperial Treasury for the maintenance of our position 
—and withdrawal, we repeat, implies a slur upon 
the good fame of Britain, whose affairs he admin- 
isters—he will act advisedly in exacting a quid 
pro quo. The East Africa Association undertakes 
to administer and develop certain territories; it 
confesses itself unequal to the task from lack of 
capital; it has brought affairs to a pass at which 
disaster, hitherto averted rather by good luck than 
good guidance, may very well betide. Clearly the 
merchant-adventurers must submit to some curtailment 
of their privileges, and the status of Ibea be approxi- 
mated to a Crown colony avowedly governed from 
Whitehall. Vor, with all due respect for a patriotism 
that has sunk a round half-million with but faint hope 
of return, the Empire shall not tolerate the nondescript 
rule of a well-intentioned society which looketh back, 
haying once laid hands to the plongh. 
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MODERN MEN 
STEFAN NIKOLOV STAMBULOV 


OW has he done it ?. The ideal Stambulov is a heaven. 
born statesman, the saviour of his country, the idol 
of his compatriots, whose strong swift hand has plucked 
Bulgaria, as a brand from the fire, from the brutality of the 
Turk and the terrorism of the Russ, but who is graciously 
pleased to remain in ambush behind an amiable prince and 
a set of pawns in the shape of colleagues, whose policy he 
inspires and whose every movement he controls. The real 
one is a small and insignificant vulgarian, who, by dint of 
good luck and bad faith, has been able to set up a rickety 
dictatorship in a new and undeveloped country. His 
father kept a kind of gin-shop at Tirnovo, and himself 
has retained the manners and graces which became him 
as a potboy. The sure way to his heart is to call him the 
Bismarck of the Balkans; but it is chiefly in his over- 
weening insolence, only a little in his reckless over-im- 
pulsiveness, and not at all in ability or strength of 
character that he can be said to resemble the Nestor of 
the North. Presently, no doubt, the parallel will be 
completed by a dismissal, which he will find no difficulty in 
tracing (likewise) to a disrespect, an insolence, a tyranny, 
which his Prince, his colleagues, and his fellow-subjects' in 
turn have learned to find intolerable. 

‘I don’t call it clever to have that manner,’ was said by 
a suave old lady of a wonderful and bumptious boy. To 
imitate the faults, in whose despite great men have ere 
now shown their grandeur, is in itself a display of weak- 
ness. In the case of Stambulov, it is one whereof his 
enemies will not be slow to take advantage. In Bulgaria 
it is hard to find any one who is not the Premier's enemy. 
The Prince is biding his time; the army despises 
Stambuloy as a civilian; public opinion (such as it is) is 
outraged by his excesses. The Turks ruled Bulgaria with 
a rod of iron, but the peasants were exempt from taxation 
and conscription ; the Russians bruised her with whips, 
but they left her a coherent administration and created an 
army ; this son of her bowels chastises her with scorpions, 
and gives her al] the hardships with none of the privileges 
that belong to what is called civilisation. Private letters 
are systematically violated in her post; her press is less 
free than Russia’s own ; her Chamber is representative— 
of M. Stambulov; a mere bowing acquaintance with 
members of the Opposition exposes her citizens to im- 
prisonment, confiscation, and interrogation under the 
knout. What wonder that the Heaven-Born One is in 
instant fear of death? And, being a bully, he is also a 
coward. In his hot youth, as a backstairs conspirator, he 
was ever careful of his skin, and ever averse from sharing 
the perils to which he incited his countrymen. When his 
friend and colleague, M. Belchev, was shot by his side in 
the streets of Sofia, he left him where he lay and fled for 
his life. Now he scarce ever issues forth from the robur et 
ws triplex in which he is content to dwell: he receives 
his very acquaintances with one hand on a loaded revolver 
~the same revolver, by the way, which of late went off 
in his pocket ; and when go out he must—say, to put Prince 
Ferdinand in his place—he cabs it at a hand-gallop, the 
particular cynosure and care of a serried escort of cavalry, 
which throngs his doors, while he darts out and in like a 
rabbit at his burrow. 

He is one of the patriots that make patriotism pay. 
He spent his boyhood in wiping tumblers ; his youth as a 
conspirator in the slums of Bucharest, Then it was pro- 
posed to raise him to the priesthood ; but he preferred the 
Russian service to the Church, and took wages for dis- 
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affecting the Christian subjects of the Porte. Later, when 
Bulgaria had come into being, and Russia had so far trusted 
him that he had taken on a surface value of his own, he 
betrayed his patroness to Austria. To the superficial observer 
he is still a poor man, renowned for his moderation in 
estimating his inestimable services to Bulgaria at only £700 
a year. But the observer hears of 300-louis banks at 
baccarat, from which he rarely rises a loser; of a fortune 
acquired by speculation, whose uncertainties are neutralised 
by official information ; of judicious investments in foreign 
countries which will some day serve to break his fall. 
Another affectation is to pose as the great man unbending, 
but the performance is uneasy and inelastic as a Harcourt 
somersault. In this spirit he has dabbled in doggerel, 
whereof the most ambitious effect was (perhaps) a certain 
series of revolutionary songs. None ever seems to have 
sung them, but they constitute his only serious con- 
tribution to the Bulgarian revolutionary movement. 
A year or so ago, when he was yet unafraid to ven- 
ture out of doors, he would practise jumping (never 
well) and throwing stones, in which, like all his fellow- 
countrymen, he is expert. A Bulgarian can always 
break a dog’s leg with a stone at thirty yards, and he 
thoroughly enjoys the fun. This particular Bulgar is 
too timorous (but not too great) for these amuseiments 
now. 

His are all the ideas, all the instincts, of the self- 
made man—that is, the worst made man of all. Himself 
retains, or affects to retain, a certain pride in the 
grog-shop at Tirnovo, but others must forget its being, 
and must ever remember that a servile deference is as 
the breath of his nostrils. Nothing can be got from 
him without the grossest flattery, but not even that 
will avail without a full and particular equivalent in 
kind, for he is of them that hold it far more blessed to 
receive than to give. He is convinced that dishonesty is 
the best policy, but his concepts are so ill-invented and so 
inartistically put in act that of necessity the run of them is 
of the briefest. Take, for instance, his tricking of M. 
Tricoupis, who came to Sofia to negotiate a Balkan Con- 
federacy for the division of the spoils when Turkey falls. 
Stambulov listened to the suggestions of his guest, led 
him on to show his hand, and then calmly ‘blew the gaff’ 
to the Porte. The act was stupid and shortsighted in 
itself, as neither M. Tricoupis nor any other statesman will 
ever trust the agent aggin ; and it was badly and clumsily 
done, for so many improbabilities were imported into the 
narrative that it failed from sheer incredibility. In 
his rise to power, on the other hand, there has been 
a sublime simplicity. He conspired against Turkey 
to set up Prince Alexander and then with Karavelov 
to overthrow him; he conspired against Karavelov 
to restore Prince Alexander and then on his own ac- 
count to induce Prince Alexander to withdraw ; now he 
claims the credit of placing: Ferdinand on the throne of 
Bulgaria, and would have you believe that he, Stambulov, 
is the source of all her prosperity, the author of all her 
progress, And all the while it is everybody's wonder by 
what incantation he manages to keep his place. He had 
influence with the army (a paramount force in such a case), 
through his brother-in-law, M. Mutkurov; but that 
gentleman is dead and the army, with everything else 
in Bulgaria, wishes his surviving relative a short shrift. 
The fact is that this plaster Cromwell, this ‘ Bismarck 
d deux sous,’ is politically extinct already ; only the extinc- 
tion is not immediately apparent. Yet a little while, and 
it will be plain to all the world what manner of person 
this was; when justice may at last be done to the 
patience, the foresight, the diligent and excellent state- 
smanship of the real Maker of Bulgaria. 
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IN EARLY JUNE 


EVER do fiery streets, and hot, flashing glass, and the 
noises and odours of town, awake a deeper loathing 
than in early June, when the fields, coloured and cool and 
tuneful, ‘half prankt with spring, with summer half im- 
browned, are commanding rather than inviting visitation. 
Life has once more taken full possession of the world, so 
that to watch her conquering advance is happiness enough 
for that fortunate and forgetful He that can ring down a 
curtain on the past, and make the present as an interlude. 
But how hard to attain this frame of mind! how rare the 
capacity to be absolutely idle! Sitting under the loose 
and melancholy elm, in a green and white and golden 
meadow, hard by‘a pond of water-lily blooms and floating 
leaves, you shall seek in vain to conjure your familiars away. 
Ambition, intrigue, passion, the sorrowful counterfeits of 
pleasure, are wicked necromancers who blur the picture by 
their black and magical arts, and so poison your senses, 
that Mayfair (or Fleet Street, or the Stock Exchange) shall 
seem to take its place. Yet if you but knew it, each flee- 
ing minute bears its little load of joy, and your scheming 
can no more ensure the morrow’s will be so laden, than it 
can bring back those that have sped. Yet every sound 
proclaims that the life around and about you is utterly ab- 
sorbed in the enjoyment of being. ‘The cuckoo shouts 
it as he flies; the ringdove murmurs it from his perch 
among the twinkling beech-leaves ; from a million throats 
up in the clouds and down on the briar bush, the burden 
is poured. Creation is at flood. The swallows twittering 
over the cornfields, the leverets whose silky ears just top 
the green young stalks, the landrail croaking from the 
nettles, the tiny water voles that fish it where the willow 
twigs bend to the water—whatever lives and moves is 
happy now, or will never be happy at all. 

So, too, is the lover of Nature for herself alone who 
with no call to study or observe, innocent of any ambition 
to turn his pleasure into text-books, is content to laze, 
and saunter, and dream in sunshine and shadow, watching 
the grass grow and hearing the birds sing. Where the 
rivulet has fretted a channel between two breaks of wheat 
is a stone, over-arched with yellow broom, and there, at 
highest noon, secluded from the world, he need see nothing 
but the wren fluttering in and out of her nest below the 
bank, hear nothing but the song that is no song of the 
water bickering over the gravel and sliding away among flags 
and ferns. He will learn nothing, and gain nothing—at 
least nothing measurable in utilitarian scales ; yet he shall 
assimilate the stuff of many exquisite memories. Nature 
isa whimsical witch. She bursts headlong into the presence 
of minds preoccupied with heroic endeavour ; she delights 
in visiting vacancy; but for them that search for her 
clamantly—all these she avoids. If the brookside grow 
tedious, the woods can never pall ; and by woods are meant 
neither strips of plantation which you may look right 
through, nor newly-planted, carefully-tended ornamental 
forestings, but old and wild and neglected woodlands, 
where cool morasses deep are flowering in the vividest 
hues, and fallen boles rot undisturbed, and the briar-rose 
clambers up the pine, and the natural thicket is hedged 
with rank ferns. Not yet is the foliage so thick but the 
sun may carpet the grass with a pattern of leaves of light 
in some shady corner of an open glade. To hearken to 
the cry of breeding pheasants ; or watch the brown snake 
writhe out to bask him in the heat; or fall into reverie, 
and let your life merge in the life of grass and leaf and 
tree—that is another unforgetable experience, another 
imperishable gift, of June. 

Further afield are resting-places still more beautiful. 
The flying gold of autumn is not comparable to the purer 
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hue of early summer. What white can equal the white 
of a tall hawthorn hedge in bloom? And none has 
ever caught, or ever will catch, in words the splendour of 
such miles upon miles of flowering gorse as you may still 
See in the North of England, where the fiery sight is 
rounded by the blue and white of a sunny sea. From the 
hill slope you may count the white sails (white as the sea- 
mew’s wings) and the black funnels with their trains of 
smoke. But to landward there is a deep and fertile valley, 
where the half-grown grass gleams like metal in the wind, 
and great trees, green-mantled solitaries, doze in the sun- 
shine ; by sedgy margins and banks blue with speedwell 
a sleepy river flows through pasture and tilth. At day- 
break, when the long shadows lie on every quiet pool, 
and the scuts of the rabbits show white as they dart 
through the dewy corn, the very otter-hunter, whose dogs 
are making merry music down the water, will stop to 
gladden his eye with the scene. But in the dusk of night 
it takes on a new and perhaps a more exquisite beauty. 
The dor-hawk skims the moor with his monotonous churr- 
urr-ing; the bat is hawking and flying in his silent, 
mysterious way ; the lights of human life are few and feeble 
and remote ; and ere the moon come out, sparkling on the 
water and brightening the wold, you shall keep your vigil 
alone in a world of dreams. 





GOWNS AND HATS 


VEN in the history of these there are epochs and 
pausing-places : mere centres of—not creation but— 
development. Just now neither names nor details matter, 
if a tolerably vivid impression can but be given of both 
what to wear—and not; for the negative is sometimes 
important as the positive. Despite the vibrant (so-called) 
Vibert tints that encroach at every turn, a sort of faint- 
ing loveliness is in delightful and most comforting de- 
mand; and in the main, the ultra-simple, so admirable 
in cut, is still right. Skirts are always tight-fitting and 
sheath-like au possible, but the border decoration grows 
beautifully less. Some of the newest show none at all, or 
only the dépassant in silk or velvet, as serviceable a pro- 
tection as braid, and much prettier. Tiny ruchings, 
however, are often used, and these are sometimes lined 
with a different shade to accord with the corsage trim- 
mings. One dainty foulard, its pale green and pink 
stripes happily blended, has a breastplate of extremely 
pale blue, which is echoed back from the reverse of the 
skirt-ruching. The black hat has pale green velvet, and 
an aigrette to match ; the whole affair is nicely composed 
and agreeable to the eye. The blouse seems to have taken 
firm hold upon feminine Paris; but there it is better 
managed than here, and there it has never been discredited 
by any such associations of slovenliness as have disgraced 
it here, but is a centre for all sorts of charming touches 
and ideas, upwards (or downwards) from the simplicity of 
the dove to its not less pleasing antithesis. One black silk 
gown looks very seductive : it is princess cut ; in the corslet 
bodice, secured with the conventional shoulder-straps, the 
back is invisibly fastened ; the chemisette and very full 
sleeves are in crépon a lovely shade of golden green. 
Delightfully cool in aspect is a gown in a most subtle 
tone of grey bengaline, with string-coloured lace, a hat to 
match both tones, and hair (if possible) of golden brown : 
well worn, it is nothing less than perfection and success 
combined. Another airy and summery affair is of a light 
tobacco hue, with V-shaped back and front of cobweby 
guipure, with ethereal capes from the shoulder, and a 
feather-trimmed hat that goes ‘like a charm.’ 
In this, the pairing season of civilised man and woman, 
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there is a pleasant run upon wedding toilets, and many 
and varied are the charming fantasies, the effects in grace 
and elegance and charm, you meet. Something peculiarly 
pleasing, even noble in line, is in pale maize peau de soie 
with a deep pelerine and shoulder fringe of point d’ Alencon; 
the gold-hued capote, fitting — to be not literal but 
proverbial —like a glove, is also furnished with point 
d’ Alengon flanked with black jet antenne. Not unattrac- 
tive, especially upon a blonde, is a gown of delicate tissue 
in a rare corn-flower blue; the sleeves are in velvet of a 
different shade ; on the corsage are small and oblique folds ; 
the head is decked crown-wise with most admirable corn- 
flowers of graduated lines. For your tall and _ stately 
bride commend us to a fine Thibet vigogne : the narrow 
skirt of two deep flounces, slightly gathered, the upper being 
so disposed as to give the effect of a long mantle, and the 
corsage sunk beneath it; the front, in one piece, is 
finished at the waist with a large bow ; the upper part 
of the bodice is a rounded silk yoke with a_ flounced 
berthe, lending a not undesirable width to the shoulders ; 
the sleeve, which is vague without being monstrous, is 
fastened at the elbow with a round silk rosette; and ina 
capote-shaped bonnet of black lace, topped with a butterfly 
and red roses, you have a finish not too austere. It is a kind 
of a change from the sheath, and is so managed that it 
by no means spoils the line of a good figure. 

Millinery is ever smart, not to say chic; yet is there 
much to behold that is really graceful and becoming. The 
hues and shapes of certain hats and bonnets are full of 
fascination. With a little judgment—there is none too 
much abroad, it may be—nobody need go manquée as to 
her head in these days. The picture hat, with its wide 
brims of black silk guipure (on a substructure of wire which 
enables you to achieve the proper shape), and its soft 
crown of fancy tuscan straw half smothered in clustering 
groups of delicate flowers and flyaway growths, is capable of 
charming surprises. Pleated chiffon in all sorts and con- 
ditions of colours Jends itself to well-nigh everything : 
edged with curly black ostrich, drawn into a_hussar 
aigrette behind, with paste ornaments to keep the folds in 
check, and accompaniments of the ever-becoming black 
velvet, it is, indeed, extremely possible. A charming hat 
(worn with a gown of white crépon) is a delicate white 
chip, edged about with a fringe of pale wild oats; the 
crown being veiled with white guipure, and trimmed 
with a little dark green velvet and some perfect speci- 
mens of the snowy Guelder roses. As for coats and 
mantles, they are, and they will continue, full of interest. 
Many are made entirely of black silk: there is room for 
suspicion that these are taking rather too conspicuous a 
place. It is a sombre thought, but it might have been 
very much worse. The sacque back has disappeared, 
except from certain thoroughfares. There are capes and 
mantles of every kind and design for those who like not 
the others. Wraps, and especially dust-cloaks, have 
reached a most desirable stage. It is to be hoped they 
will not decline on any lower range of feeling yet awhile: 
but higher they scarce could go. 





DEGENERACY 


T has been ever believed that mankind has gone on 
steadily degenerating in height, strength, beauty, man- 
ners and morals, ‘all the time.’ Seeing that the process has 
been going on for two thousand five hundred years at least 
—since the annals hark back thus far—it is rather awesome 
to think how good and big and lovely the race must once 
have been. This article of antique faith is shattered at 
some points to-day. Amiable souls there be to credit as firmly 
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as any of their ancestors that earlier generations were more 
religious or more polite, more virtuous, more respectful 
towards their elders, and so forth. In fact, ninety-nine 
in a hundred ladies are profoundly convinced that that is 
so. And in a sense they may be right. So long as the 
yressure of circumstances and a vivid consciousness of 
stick kept the young people under control, they were 
obedient, courteous, and moral perforce, with very little 
opportunity to break away, and therefore as a rule not 
much of inclination. Still, it may be admitted, perhaps 
that most of us are not so pious nor so mannerly as our 
forerunners. But some other forms of degeneration are 
scornfully discredited. School-girls will prove, pieces en main, 
that human beings were never taller nor stronger nor more 
beautiful than now; were it not for the testimony of Greek 
art they would go still further. And, after all, what is the 
value of such witnesses as sculptors and medallists? Histo- 
rians do not assert that Alexander of Macedon, for instance 
was remarkably good-looking ; but his coins are figured 
with a face of divine beauty. Again, historians convey 
the impression that his father was rough of visage as of 
disposition ; but if there be extant a better-looking por- 
trait than Alexander's, it is precisely Philip’s. But the 
Greeks are commonly allowed to be exceptions ; and what 
race so good-looking as the English of the nineteenth 
century? Speaking from a wide experience of travel, 
ourselves incline to answer: ‘ Most races of Europe and 
many of the East.’ But}that is beside the question : 
which is, are the English less beautiful than their fore- 
fathers and foremothers? Charles Kingsley asserted off- 
hand (in the Preface to his Hereward the Wake), as if the 
fact were well-established, that Englishwomen were love- 
lier at the time of the Conquest than now. He may be 
correct, but he had better have stated his grounds. Elderly 
persons who can use their eyes—an uncommon gift—en- 
tertain no doubt whatever that good-looking boys and girls 
are very much scarcer than in the days of their own youth. 
The grand deterioration occurs, of course, among the poorer 
townspeople. To walk the busy streets of London, or 
any manufacturing city, between eight and nine in the 
morning is to see scarce a face in the hurrying crowd 
which is not downright plain, scarce a figure but is under- 
sized and ill-made. It may be said that this was always 
soamong factory girls. But, in the first place, factory girls 
did not constitute a serious proportion of our woman- 
hood in times past: te mothers or the grandmothers 
of these poor things were ruddy, upright peasants; and 
what will their children be? In the next place, we may 
recall that delicious story of De Quincey’s boyhood : how 
a group of factory girls protected him, From that you are 
led to suppose that good looks abounded in the class to- 
wards the beginning of the century. 

But it is the ascription of superior height and strength 
to the earlier generations which in especial stirs the 
scorn of the well-informed. 
dependent on opinion. ‘There is direct evidence. If 
mummies be good for nothing else, they show at least 
that the ancient Egyptians were no taller than, nor so 
powerfully built as, ourselves. 


In that matter we are not 


The Roman looked up to 
Gaul and Teuton as to a brace of giants ; but thousands 
of Teuton and Gaulish skeletons have shown that the 
average height, albeit somewhat above our own, was not 
extraordinary, So that as a rule the Roman must have 
been a little man. Weapons, unless it be held that our 
ancestors were small-handed, give the same report. Here, 
indeed, is one of the grand arguments, It is eternally 
repeated that when Lord Eglinton summoned our noble 
youth of Britain to arms in ancient panoply, they found 
great difficulty in suiting themselves; the breastplates 
proved too narrow, the helms too tight, the armours too 
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Now, this notable statement has been 
Who 


small all round. 
quoted very many times ; but on whose authority ? 
the dickens made it ? and on what evidence was it made? 
Assuredly it is not in Cattermole’s drawings, nor in the 
authorised letterpress either. But what proportion is borne 
by the armours of all Europe to the numbers of chevaliers 
in a single generation? Is it one in fifty thousand? And 
men arrayed themselves in plate—to say nothing of mail 
—during two hundred and fifty years at least! And 
from the surviving suits you must e’en deduct, as throw- 
ing no light upon the average, all such as were made 
for great personages (who can be identified), with those 
that were meant for boys. Do this, and then roughly 
compute the number in use for two hundred and fifty 
years, and you will find that the armours extant do not 
amount to one in a million. Supposing, therefore, 
that the legend of the Eghnton Tournament be true, 
what sort of evidence is it? The witness of the tomb 
should be discounted in the same fashion. Those last 
finds at Mentone are disconcerting to the champions of 
modernity. 

Regarding the matter simply as a question for debate, 
reason and experience alike impose the conclusion that 
man is ,degenerating physically in Western Europe. 
Which are the tallest and strongest races now? Which 
but the Pathan, the Cape Boer, the Montenegrin, and 
the Western American? And all these are fostered 
under certain conditions which grow less and less common 
with ourselves. In the very first place, the grand law ot 
the survival of the fittest has full play : weakly children 
die out, or, if they survive, no aceumulation of wealth 
enables them to get a wife. (This it is, perhaps, which 
keeps up the magnificent average of the Montenegrin : 
though he lacks one other condition which prevails among 
the rest—he has not an abundance of food). Next comes 
a scantiness of population which gives boundless elbow- 
room and unlimited air, with an absence of civilised con- 
veniences, Villages are far apart, so that a child must 
walk or ride if he stir abroad; he cannot ‘ coddle’; his 
schooling takes but an hour or two now and then. Thirdly, 
these races live upon the simplest food ; but very much of 
that is flesh, and they eat of it as they will. It is under 
these circumstances that man achieves his highest de- 
velopment. Once they prevailed with us; everybody 
knows how badly they are wanting now. Indeed, it 
would be little less than a miracle if the race did not 
degenerate. 





THE WRECK. 


HE most horrible thing about it was the stillness of the 
water, the exquisite, clear sky overhead. You stood 

upon the quay and looked down in the intervals of excite- 
ment on the water that went lap-lap against the grey stones 
and the slimy, green landing-steps. As far as the horizon 
there was a shining, level plain, and the sunlight, the little 
wind, the whole aspect of the scene, should have attuned 
Only, the smooth and shin- 
ing waters had upon them here and there on all sides slow- 
moving boats that came with the bodies of the dead to the 
quay. As they drew near there was the sickening curiosity 
to know whether along with the dead there had been re- 
covered any in whom the life yet lingered. Sometimes 
there stepped across the boat and up on to the quay some 
man thus rescued: an ordinary specimen of humanity, a 
living man who looked about him with no comprehension 
of the strangeness wherewith for a while he impressed the 
surrounding people. But the hideous things that lay with- 
out decency, indistinguishably heaped together in the bot- 
tom of the boat, were lifted one by one into individuality : 


the spirit to a gentle gaiety. 
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the strong man, naked, save for the life-belt which had 
prolonged his agony; the young child, unclothed and 
calm ; a woman, fully clothed, stout, grotesquely rigid—a 
thing the damned might laugh at. One by one these 
bodies were lifted out of the boat and laid stark upon the 
rough stones of the quay, until presently they were carried 
away to the low, black shed, dripping, leaving wet patches 
where they had rested. 

When the day was as yet but newly begun, the sight 
and all-pervading thought of so much humanity fallen 
thus pitifully from its high estate oppressed the spirit with 
a mingling of pity and horror indescribable. Later, the 
thing had grown common. Each body counted now merely 
as one more to be added to an amazing total of dead ; 
and emotions responded no longer to the touch of the 
event. And that also was horrible. 

There was but one policeman in the village, and he for 
all ‘the years of his service hitherto had gone about un- 
distinguished in the matter of his attire from the remain- 
ing villagers. But upon the first morning it was manisfestly 
essential that there should be among the people some 
sign of abstract authority : for the event was too grave for 
the management of individuals. So on that day, and there- 
after, Joshua Peters donned his unfamiliar uniform, and 
moved among his fellows a comfortable authoritative voice. 

Most of the rescued were already dead, and of those in 
whom there were detected signs of remaining life some 
died after they had been conveyed to the shed upon the 
quay. But there were still some that lived. In one boat 
that came to the quay there were two dead bodies, and 
with them a man, who seemed condemned in that he re- 
mained alive. He was dazed, and looked with blank, 
unutterable sorrow upon an empty world. Thereafter for 
certain days he wandered in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
the evident victim of disaster sheer and irremediable. 

There were stories afloat, even then, and now ’tis a re- 
ligion to believe them falsehoods. For, indeed, the people 
did all that in them lay to succour the living, to give decent 
burial to the dead. But there were still horrible stories, 
and men shuddered, knowing that the power of the Devil 
in some hearts is a thing whereof the most of us (if we 
would live) must be incredulous. 

There were no mourners at the funeral, yet never were 
dead men put beneath the earth with accompaniment of 
greater solemnity. For the folk took fear of the hideous, 
quiet sea, lip-lapping on the stones so placidly it hardly 
lifted their fringe of brown weed ; and their thoughts for 
many days were upon Death who had given these hun- 
dreds, some to a grave in stranger soil, some to the foul 
beasts of the deep sea. And the carts came in Jong pro- 
cession, jolting over the rough road, burdened, all of them 
with rudely made coffins. You stood upon the sandhills 
above the graveyard, and saw beyond the graves the quiet 
sea that broke and murmured on the sands of a little bay, 
To the left, under shelter of further low sandhills, came 
the long line of carts ; you saw the impassive drivers, the 
uncouth trappings of the horses, the scattered accom- 
panying villagers—some of them standing upon the fur- 
ther hedge of the lane, to peer down curiously at the 
passing carts. And just in front of you was the great 
trench—the common grave. Everywhere about—within 
as beyond the limits of the graveyard—there were patches 
and spots of brightly coloured flowers ; overhead the sky 
was blue and cloudless, and the larks were singing. The 
carts halted, and one by one the coffins were borne to the 
side of the trench. You saw them placed therein to- 
gether, as men lay blocks in a wooden pavement, pressing 
them as close as may be. Then the service was read ; and 
the tide of trivial daily life and thought, held back these 
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many days, swept ,immediately over all things as they 
shovelled in the earth upon the coffins. 

Afterwards many{otherjbodies were recovered from the 
sea, and there was in you a despicable curiosity, leading you 
still to haunt the neighbourhood of the harbour and listen 
to horrible conjectures as men talked together in groups 
upon the quay. For the emotions proper to the scene 
were now in all degrees impossible; only the very ex 
tremes of hideousness were not commonplace. Men 
wearied of counting the endless dead. Joshua Peters 
had laid aside his uniform, and could now discuss the 
matter like an ordinary man, relinquishing his vantage- 
ground of authority's representative, and owning to views 
and sensations which hitherto had gone unconfessed. 

Last of all there was the journey back by the steamer: 
when every man scanned the waters, looking for possible 
bodies. From time to time the steamer swerved from her 
course to avoid some piece of wreckage, and one watched 
it speeding rapidly astern in the tumble of the wake. One 
man talked quietly, and a little wearily, of panic-stricken 
cowardice whereby he and certain others among the sur- 
vivors had escaped from the wreck, dooming a dozen at 
least, in their wanton selfishness, to stay behind and die. 
But the man who alone of three had come alive to the 
quay now trod the decks of the steamer, apart from the 
rest, the sole passenger unoccupied with the surrounding 
waters. He had an aspect of stark melancholy ; his eyes 
looked forth upon the world ineloquently and void of 
observation. At times he fondled and mouthed an old fur. 
muff, defaced with the salt water. They said that this 
only remained to him of his wife and child. 


H. D. Lowry. 





BYPATHS OF LITERATURE 


BRAHAM HAYWARD, who wrote The Art_of Dining 
(London: Murray, 1852), had views which entitle 
him to our respect. His life was one of success, to secure 
which, it would have seemed, every ordinary precaution had 
been neglected. He owed nothing, except existence, to his 
parentage, which was no more than respectable ; none of 
his acquaintanceships, so numerous in after life, originated 
in the usual way at a public school or a university, for he 
was at neither ; he inherited no fortune, but began life in 
a solicitor’s office. No one could say how he came to be 
the most coveted guest in the best houses of town or 
country, and, ultimately, the arbiter whose approval, if 
not essential, at all events ensured success in every social 
undertaking on which it was bestowed. It is true he had 
the knack of writing brightly in limpid English, which 
brought him acquainted with certain literary people ; but 
his contributions to The Morning Chronicle and his essays 
in The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are not more re- 
markable than the work of many writers who have never 
risen out of the social ruck. It is needless for one who 
never saw him to speculate on the character of a man 
whom many still living remember ; it is enough to observe 
that Hayward seems to have been one of those whom a 
fine wit and delicate sympathy enable to derive from 
accidental environment those advantages which great 
folks seek, often with greater expense than success, to 
secure for their sons. When a man like this sat down to 
write about the art of dining, he was sure not to be dull. 
No one was less likely than he to overlook the responsi- 
bility on those assembling at table to contribute their 
essential share to the repast ; 
‘ When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by 
And Wit and Taste their mingled charms supply 3 


When Siddons, born to melt and freeze the heart, 
Performs at home her more endearing part,’ 
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Above all,{he denounces the practice of solitary gourman- 
dise, and holds that those who dine alone are little above 
the level of savages : 
‘Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pulse with finer joy.’ 

Also he describes the professional zeal of the head gargon 
at Grignon’s, who once apologised to him for the length 
of time required to prepare a particular dish, and, hand- 
ing him a neatly-bound octavo volume of bills-of-fare, 
said reassuringly, ‘Mais monsieur ne sennuiera point ; 
voila une lecture trés agréable !’ 

But Hayward’s little volume is much more than a mere 
collection of recipes and cartes; like the more famous 
Physiologie du Gout of Brillat-Savarin, it is full of anecdote 
and aphorism, and of philosophy in which one has to decide 
for himself whether the author is serious or ironical. It 
is like an ideal dinner-party—the dishes are all that genius 
can project out of abundance, the wines are ripe and rich, 
and we are brought into the company of the most amusing 
people who can be brought together. But people refuse 
to be amusing unless they are brought into tune by per- 
fection in the material part of the feast. Hence the 
dignity inseparable from the profession of a great chef, 
on which Hayward lays due emphasis. ‘Confidence 
gives firmness, and a quick eye and steady hand are no 
less necessary to seize the exact moment of projection, 
and infuse the last soupgon of piquancy, than to mark 
the changing fortunes of a battle or to execute a critical 
winning hazard at the billiard-table.’ He quotes with 
approval the remark of M. Henrion de Pensey, that the 
invention of a new dish is of infinitely more importance to 
humanity than the discovery of a star, for we have always 
stars enough, but we can never have too many dishes. 
This should cause searching of hearts in a land which has, 
as yet, produced but one original dish—-ham and eggs, and 
but one sauce—melted butter ! 

But even great ‘artistes’ are no more than mortal, and 
cannot shake themselves from the shackles of time and 
temperature, Sir Walter Scott puts this confession in the 
mouth of one of the dinner-party at the little Derbyshire 
inn in Peveril of the Peak: ‘We could bring no chauffettes 
with any convenience, and even Chaubert is nothing un- 
less his dishes are tasted at the very moment of projec- 
tion.” Sometimes they yield to despair: as when Vatel, 
distracted because the fish had not arrived, stabbed 
himself to the heart. At other times they throw the 
responsibility of failure upon those who cause it: as 
when Lord Albemarle’s confectioner, ‘having prepared 
a middle dish of gods and goddesses eighteen feet high, 
his lord would not cause the ceiling of his parlour to be 
demolished to facilitate their entrée ‘“ Imaginez-vous,” 
said he, ‘‘ que milord n’a pas voulu faire éter le plafond !’”’ 
Dr. Johnson declared that a man who is careless about 
his table will generally be found careless about other 
matters ; yet the Duke of Wellington was so culpably 
neglectful about what was set before him, that Felix, with 
whom Lord Seaford parted for economical reasons and 
recommended to the Duke, refused to remain at Apsley 
House, but implored his old master, with tears in his 
eyes, to take him back at reduced wages or no wages at 
all. ‘I serve his Grace a dinner,’ he said, ‘that would 
make Ude or Francatelli burst with envy, and he says 
nothing ; I serve him a dinner dressed by the cookmaid, 


and he says nothing. I cannot live with such a master, if 


he were a hundred times a hero.’ Johnson’s own gastro- 
homie sense was deplorably coarse, his favourite dishes, 
according to Mrs. Piozzi, being ‘a leg of pork boiled till 
it dropped from the bone, a veal pie with plums and 
Sugar, and the outside cut of a salt buttock of beef.’ 
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But even these were dainty plais compared with an im- 
promptu combination which he once perpetrated by pour- 
ing lobster-sauce over plum-pudding. 

In Hayward’s time, as in our own, the subsidiary art of 
waiting was not generally understood. Servants in some 
houses perform a caricature of chivalry by dodging about 
to offer [dishes to ladies in the first instance, the result 
being the destruction of that automatic smoothness which 
ought to distinguish perfect attendance at table. Let me 
conclude by quoting, in his own words, one of Hayward’s 
amusing anecdotes. He has been discussing Brillat Savarin’s 
advocacy of éprouvettes; and he refers to éprouvetles by nega- 
tion: ‘Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour in the annals of 
gastronomy, had invited a large party of clerical magnates 
to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence, two turbots of 
singular beauty arrived as presents to his Eminence on the 
very morning of the feast. To serve both would have 
appeared ridiculous, but the Cardinal was most anxious to 
have the credit of both. He imparted his embarrassment 
to his chef. “ Be of good faith, your Eminence,” was the 
reply ; ‘both shall appear ; both shall receive the recep- 
tion which is their due.” The dinner was served: one of 
the turbots relieved the soup. Delight was in every face 
-~—it was the moment of the éprouvelle posilive. The maitre 
d’hitel advances; two attendants raise the turbot, and 
carry him off to cut him up; but one of them loses his 
equilibrium : the attendants and the turbot rol] together 
on the floor. At this sad sight the assembled Cardinals 
become pale as death, and a solemn silence reigns in the 
conclave—it was the moment of the éprouvelle négalive ; 
but the maitre d’hétel suddenly turns to the attendant: 
« Bring another turbot,” said he, with the most perfect 
coolness. The second appeared, and the éprowvelle posilive 
was gloriously renewed.’ 

It is by feats like these that cookery is exalted toa place 


among the arts of civilisation, HervertT Maxwell. 





MADRIGAL 
(NEW STYLE) 
© 4t the End of the Passage.’ 


{OME by my bed, 
What time the grey ghost shrieks and flies ; 
Take in your hands my head, 
And look, O look, into my fading eyes : 
And, by God’s grace, 
Even as He sunders body and breath, 
Imposed upon them in the act of death, 
The shadow of your face 
Shall pass with me into the run 
Of the Beyond, and I shall keep and save 
Your beauty, as it used to be, 
An absolute part of me, 
Lying there dead and done, 
Far from the sovran bounty of the sun 
Down in the grisly colonies of the Grave. 
W. E. HENLEY. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
A SALVATIONIST PROTEST 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
The Salvation Army International Headquarters, 
London, E.C., 14th June, 1892. 

Sir,—My attention has only just been called to your recent 
article on the ‘Darkest England’ Social Scheme Appeal. 
Please permit me to say that there is no foundation in fact 
for the elegant suggestions of fraud and humbug which it con- 
tains against General Booth and those who are working with 
him. 
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You state that ‘ philanthropy should not disdain commercial 
honesty,’ and that no balance sheet of the ‘ Darkest England’ 
Fund has been issued. 

Please allow me to point out that a very full balance sheet 
(of which I send herewith a copy) was issued at Christmas last, 
on the conclusion of the first year’s working, and was reviewed 
by all the leading newspapers ; that it is duly audited by Messrs. 
Knox, Burbidge, and Cropper, Chartered Accountants, of 
Finsbury Circus ; that it gives a detailed account of ‘ how and 
where the capital sum has been expended,’ and that it is accom- 
panied by a full and exhaustive report of the year’s proceedings. 

Fair and honest criticism of our work we are always prepared 
to meet, but calumny such as that you have admitted to your 
columns must ultimately recoil upon its source—the father of 
lies.—Yours faithfully, W. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 

[ No¢e.-—We have a perfect recollection of Mr. Booth’s re- 
port, with its cheap clichés, its cheaper journalese, and its wholly 
unsatisfactory balance-sheet. That was severely criticised 
when it appeared, and it is unnecessary to return to it now. 
But we are weary of generalities, sensational paragraphs, and 
‘credible reports,’ and it would be more to the point to publish 
the amended balance sheet, which appears to have satisfied 
Mr. Labouchere, than to ask for renewed aid on the certificate 

of well-advertised busy-bodies. For the rest, is it not rather 
hard to tax the ‘ father of lies’ for the ‘fair and honest criti 
cism ’—not ‘ calumny ’—which, after all, is the result of General 
Booth’s predilection for names and loose statements ?] 





REVIEWS 
AN ALSATIAN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Abraham Fabert. By GEORGE HOOPER. London: Longmans. 


Years ago Mr. Hooper (of Waterloo) picked from an Edin- 
burgh bookstall a Life of the first Frenchman who found 
a baton in his knapsack. The Marshal was a person of quali- 
ties: and Mr. Hooper has given us his career to show that 
Self-Help was possible under the Bourbons. 

Fabert had nothing to make with the zod/esse of sword or 
gown. He was born in 1599 of astout and politic burgess father, 
who, albeit a publisher, was commissaire @artilleric and maitre 
échevin of Metz; whose books, moreover, are desired of col- 
lectors to this day. Fabert was intended for the Church: but 
he refused to study, lest haply he should be madea Bishop. He 
frequented the troops at their exercises, and practised himself 
in military draughtsmanship. At the age of four he carried a 
pike in a company of children who paraded before Henri 
Quatre. At fourteen, on the like occasion, he commanded a 
battalion of boys; whom he so handled that Epernon 
entered him cadét in the Gardes Frangaises. For five years 
he shouldered his halbert : but when Lesdignitres and Bassom- 
pierre went to besiege Rochelle, Fabert marched with them as 
ensign in the regiment of Piedmont. After this, for a time, 
promotion was slow. Things were not over easy, in the seven- 
teenth century, for a rofurier. Fabert killed one gentleman, 
at least, who was so indiscreet as to get a company over his 
head, But a duel more or less could not affect the system. 
Our good Abraham, in desperation, proposed to raise a troop 
of horse, and cross the Rhine. But he was threatened out of 
this scheme by his patron Duke. And in the end, not un- 
reasonably late in life as the world goes, he was posted to 
* Rambures,’ one of the smaller Old Corps. As sergeant-major, 
he was adjutant and quarter-master of his regiment: and he 
set about his duties with trepidation. But, unless he be ex- 
ceptionally fatuous, a man of thirty who is afraid of failure is 
Sure to succeed. Ina short time ‘ Rambures’ became a model 
of efficiency. Fabert won the confidence of his corps, the 
friendship of its colonel, and the admiration of the army. For 
the rest of his life, is it not written in the pages of Mr. Hooper? 
He was soldier, administrator, ironmaster, and economist ; a 
friend of Turenne, and a faithful servant of Richelieu and of 
France. As Governor of Sedan he was trusted by Protestant pas- 
tors, by Catholic Archbishops, and by Mazarin, ‘doux et douceroux, 
whose religion was politics. He owned two thousand books, 
and wrote one : a treatise on tactics, now lost. He attempted 
a land-settlement of Champagne and a Zollverein for the king- 
dom at large. He instituted voluntary enlistment, regular pay, 
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and strict discipline, for his Alsatian regiments ; and Vauban 
took hints from him in the matter of parallels and zig-zags. He 
built a barrage at Moyceuvre, which stands to this day ; and 
his name amongst his comrades was Qucleur de coups de mous. 
guet. Above all (as Mr. Hooper never tires of insisting) he was 
the slave of duty and the very pink“of military burgessdom, 
His resolution is apparent in his duels ; notably in one midnight 
brawl of drunken Swedish officers, on whom Fabert leapt out 
in his shirt, receiving fourteen wounds but (with the help of the 
landlord and the boots) entirely discomfiting his enemies. At 
Turin (May 1639) he was hit twice in thethigh. The surgeons 
wished to amputate ; but Fabert—‘Qui aura le gigot,’ said 
he, ‘aura le reste du corps: je serai 4’ moi-méme mon chirur- 
gien.” And he cured himself with cream-ointment. In a word, 
this was a person of valour: albeit a savant without science 
and a gentleman without birth. His faults belonged to an age 
when the laws of war were unsettled. He was in the habit, for 
example, of risking his neck as a spy; and sometimes his 
exploits were unpleasant. One night, at the siege of Saverne, 
he found a ladder at the foot of the town wall. Setting it up, 
he passed the sentries, entered a loft, and saw by candle-light, 
in the room below, ‘a number of persons, one of whom was so 
respectfully treated that he inferred it must be’ the Swedish 
governor. Fabert descended his ladder to fetch a musket 
reached the opening again, and levelled his piece. The 
powder was damp; but he contrived to fire (with what effect 
we know not), and then, the alarm being given, retired in 
safety. But (after all) a baton is worth trying for, And if 
gentlemen w// not keep their sentries awake, what can you 
expect ? 

Mr. Hooper is at times inarticulate ; his sentences (p. 186) 
are incredibly draggle-tailed ; and he deals in safe and pat- 
terned [phrases. Such words as artil/erist are discouraging, 
again, from the other point of view. His digressions, as he 
says, are necessary. A smattering of history is still useful to 
the reader of lives. Lut there is something revolting in the 
surreptitious (or jam-and-powder) way of imparting knowledge. 
As a biography, the book is something of a failure. But if 
Mr. Hooper has no clear idea of Fabert, that, ;possibly, is a 
misfortune he might have shared with Fabert himself. 
Whether, at any rate, it be Mr. Hooper's fault or his 
own, our hero is—fluffy. But he serves as a peg for 
a good deal of miscellaneous chronicling, for which we may be 
grateful. Here shall you read of the escalading of hornworks 
and the capture of deini-lunes ; how his Majesty led Charles 
Emmanuel to a window and showed him the four hundred 
gentlemen-rankers of his Guard (no ‘cohort of the damned’ 
they : but squires, who learned the trade of a soldier in the 
ranks) ; how the Maison du Roi near mutinied in their disgust 
at the necessity of bivouacking in Germany; and how the 
gentlemen of the daz once gave their backs to the enemy, 
refusing to listen to the voice of Cramail because he had written 
a book. We are in at the death of the feudal system, and the 
last (and most curious) appearance of Toison dOr. Modern 
politics have begun : or (rather) men are returning to calculable 
habits, that savage incident, the Middle Ages, being near over. 
We hear of Richelieu’s pretensions to Austrasia, and Henry IV.’s 
notion of the Balance of Power. Mr. Hooper serves us up a 
good deal of unconscious humour by the way. Louis XIIL, 
after a scene with the Queen Mother, throws himself on a bed, 
‘and’ is ‘so swollen with rage that in an instant all the buttons 
on his pourpoint’ fall ‘with a rattle on the floor.’ The Duke of 
Epernon, having been excommunicated by the Archbishop of 
Sordeaux, sought his antagonist, ‘deprived him of his head- 
covering in the street, and punched him in the stomach with his 
cane.’ On the whole, a very comfortable book. 


GREATEST BRITAIN 


Imperial Federation: The Problem of National Unity. By 
GEORGE R. PARKIN. London: Macmillan. 


This book has the imprint of thoroughness and masterly 
directness on every page: its presentations are lucid, its 
generalisations powerful ; it justifies the writer and his prin- 
ciples. Those principles have been propounded through the 
chief of our colonies, and from the Mansion House into the 
provinces at all points of the compass. The Imperial Federa- 
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tionists at the beginning of the crusade were looked upon as 
amiable enthusiasts ; they have pushed their cause (at least in 
the person of Mr. Parkin) with a soundness of information (if 
not a perfectness of argument) and a practicableness of idea 
not always associated with either amiability or enthusiasm. 
In Mr. Parkin’s book you have a precipitation of knowledge 
concerning the Empire and the relations of its parts to itself and 
to each other which could only come from an analyst as scientific 
in his methods as deeply devoted to his subject. 

You may possibly wish that he had set you forth a scheme 
for Britannic federation before he wrote /inzs to his tale, but 
that, he justly claims, is not his duty: he must not be asked to 
do the work of statesmen brought together for the great 
purpose. As he says, there was no final scheme arranged for 
federal government in the United States until eleven years 
after the Declaration of Independence, while Canadian statesmen 
met in convention for purposes of confederation before any plan 
had been thought out or any public proposals made as to the 
real nature of the union, so that even Sir John Macdonald, the 
master-artificer, was not sure when he went down whether the 
union should be legislativeor not. The same conditions existed in 
Australia. The necessity was first preached and acknowledged : 
then the way was sought, and is seeking still. Of course it is 
recognised by every man who thinks upon the subject that the 
legislative consolidation of contiguous provinces or States is a 
different thing from a union upon a legislative basis (which 
must radically disturb our Constitution as it stands, and 
eliminate some cherished traditions of the Commons) of the 
Colonies and Britain, geographically at remote points of the 
world’s compass apart. Mr. Parkin is not hopeful of such im- 
mediate re-constructive legislation as is here involved, but he 
does not despair of it. He sees no reason why we should be dis- 
mayed if onceJwe be convinced that the larger development is 
necessary. He affirms that ‘To make decisive Constitutional 
changes to meet distinct national necessities is strictly in 
keeping with our political traditions. An attempt to 
federate the Empire by a great act of political recon- 
struction would therefore differ from other events in our 
history, not so much in kind as in degree..... The demand 
of a single great colony to knowthe terms on which it might 
remain within the Empire as an alternative to independence 
would make the question practical at once.’ His own ideal is a 
Parliament, or Council, with the representatives of all the self- 
governing communities of the Empire, dealing only with Imperial 
concerns: all local questions being treated, as now, by the 
local governments. But he has found (and says so) that 
practical statesmen consider ‘the immediate realisation of this 
ideal as unpracticable, or as involving too great a political 
effort, too sweeping a change in the existing machinery of 
national government.’ This is one of the things whereby we 
are disarmed, who were prepared to find in Mr. Parkin an un- 
compromising advocate of instant legislative consolidation, You 
can raise no objection that he does not meet by sensible con- 
cession or by well-considered argument. He is not oratorical, 
he is not a special pleader : he is a demonstrator in political 
philosophy. May we not have an Imperial Parliament for the 
federated Empire? Then we will take things more tentative, 
yet practical too, and on the way to that end: an Imperial 
conference, as that of 1887; a Colonial and Imperial Committee 
of the Privy Council (suggested by Sir Frederick Pollock) ; or 
as is urged by Sir Charles Tupper) confederated colonies, 
as in Canada, shall be represented at Westminster by leading 
members of the Cabinets of the country to which they belong 
these being ex officio members of the Privy Council, though ney 
members of the Imperial Cabinet ; or (as Lord Thring advo. 
cates) Agents-General shall be elevated to a position akin to that 
of a Minister of a foreign State, with in addition the right of 
constitutional access to the British Government through the 
Privy Council. We suppose, however, that Lord Thring would 
only have this apply to Agents-General of confederated groups 
of colonies which would send out from it really superior men 
with very notable duties. 

We seem to have been unfair to Mr. Parkin in setting 
forth his plans before we present his case? Then let us 
hasten to say that, as himself avers, his case is immensely 
Stronger than his plans. He has made it his duty, before 
all, to show us where we stand as an Empire in the matter 
of defence ; of finance; of trade and fiscal policy ; of colonial 
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conditions ; of the inter-dependent commercial relations of 
the Colonies with the United Kingdom; of racial difficul- 
ties, as in Canada and the West Indies; of forces towards 
dismemberment, as in the matter of commercial pressure from 
the United States, Mr. Goldwin Smith, and the rhodomontade 
of the Sydney Bulletin and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. ‘Tis in the 
body of these things that we find what makes this volume the 
most valuable text-book of facts concerning the Empire 
yet published. There have been more ambitious, more 
compendious, but no more useful, books ; none in which the 
co-ordinate relations of national concerns are so excellently 
focussed, so succinctly shown. From the outset Mr. Parkin 
presents his case clearly, and begins at the source of things. 
He shows that the task by which we are confronted is not the 
creation but the preservation of national unity : that the essence 
of our political thought, our freedom, stability, energy, is found 
in representative government. Then comes the question, Is the 
fullest citizenship now held by the colonies, which cannot make 
treaties for themselves, nor have (by right) direct representation 
in arranging international relations ? This, though it is set forth 
elsewhere by the author that, by the courtesy of the Imperial 
Government, Canadian statesmen have sat with British Com- 
missioners in the arrangement of treaties with the United States. 
But the very courtesy acknowledges a right. There is no 
actual right now, but then there is no national burden. That 
is, if colonists took part in Imperial councils, they should 
share Imperial anxieties likewise, and contribute to the defence 
of the Empire. But, maybe, the colonists will not have the 
higher citizenship at the price? Well, in that case, they would 
be refusing to share the responsibility of protecting a sea-borne 
commerce represented annually by £740,000,000 as to the 
United Kingdom ,and £460,000,000 as to the colonies, with the 
rate of increase vastly on the side of the colonies. Again, that 
section of colonial trade which consists of direct interchange 
with the United Kingdom is £187,000,000: leaving £27 3,000,000 
of independent trade between the colonies or with foreign 
countries, all protected by the British navy, sustained by 
the British taxpayers. For, while the net expenditure on the 
navy was £14,215,100 (1890), the colonies and dependencies 
contributed £381,546, of which India provided £254,776. 

Mr. Parkin says, England’s debt is largely due to the acquir 
ment and the preservation of hercolonies by war,and the interes 
is being paid on that debt by the British taxpayer, while the 
colonies have been handed over free of mortgage or encum- 
brance. The average colonial is better off than the average 
Englishman, yet the latter pays for the safe transport to England 
of Australasian wool and ore and mutton, and Canadian beef 
and grain, and the manufactures that return to Australia and 
Canada. It would surprise many Engiishmen and many Aus- 
tralians to hear that a few months’ interruption of English trade 
would close three-fourths of the business houses of Australia. 
Very aptly does Mr. Parkin show how intimate after all, despite 
the distance, is your squatter on the farthest station of the back- 
blocks with your]factory hand in one or other of the woollen 
centres of Yorkshire. 

The question of defence is clearly and decisively put. After 
slowing the immensity of the commercial navy flying the 
Br.tish flag (Canada, by the way, ranks fourth in the commer- 
cial navies of the world), and the relation of the geographical 
distribution of the Empire to naval power, the writer says, 
‘North, South, East and West, we hold the great quadrilateral 
of oceanic power . . . . The security of each part of the system 
seems essential to the security of the whole, and, therefore, 
should be guaranteed by the united strength of all.’ Every 
colony is then taken in turn— Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and the West Indies—and its conditions are 
discussed in a comprehensive and judicial temper. Nothing 
can be fairer and better than the analysis of the case of Canada. 
Wisely there is no attempt to underrate the disadvantages of 
commercial hostility on the part of the United States, but the 
advantages of Canada’s present position, untouched by the 
grave dangers besetting American political life, are set forth 
bravely and with calm. Indeed, approach the book from any 
standpoint, and you shall find it the work of one rather economist 
and thinker than enthusiast, though it has enthusiasm too. You 
can have no doubt, when you have read it, that there should be 
a larger and more practical national unity than there is, though 
you can see your way to its immedi&e consummation no more 
















clearly than your author. But then, as he’says, the scheme is 
statesmen’s work, and must come when the public mind is 
educated to an understanding of the relations of the colonies 
and the Empire. And towards that education his book is a 
trusty guide. 


AN AGREEABLE RATTLE 


Res Judicate. Papers and Essays. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
London: Stock. 


Mr. Birrell is a writer easy, amiable, diffuse ;’and the quality 
last named is the first apparent. With two or three excep- 
tions, all these essays would, as essays, have gained greatly 
by great compression ; all of value there is to say might have 
been said at a quarter the length, and the effort so to say it 
might have given us merit that is now to seek. For the writing 
is not remarkable ; it flows on easily, and is not verbose ; but 
it is hardly individual, hardly pregnant in phrase. As table- 
talk or as lectures (two of them are lectures) the ‘essays’ are 
good enough ; there so many minutes or hours must be passed : 
as essays, they sometimes waste yourtime. A maker of articles 
or books may find his convenience in a thousand rather than in 
an hundred lines ; excellence is attained more certainly in the 
hundred. In this connection you may righteously require of an 
author who is good enough to collect his scattered productions 
for your profit that he compare them and cross out repetitions. 
You read of Hazlitt that ‘there is something almost uncanny in 
such sustained cleverness ;’ and later{on, when you read of 
Sainte-Beuve : ‘ William Hazlitt, again, is really too witty. It 
is uncanny.’ The expression is very well, and it was natural to 
use it twice ; but if you read straight on and happen on it twice 
in a few minutes, you have an unfair idea of Mr. Birrell’s voca- 
bulary. Again, Diderot’s remark fof Richardson, ‘that in a 
company where his works were being read, either ‘privately or 
aloud, the conversation became more interesting and animated,’ 
having been mentioned in its right place, turns up again, not 
very much to the point, in the essay on George Borrow. ‘ The 
courage of repeating yourself over and over again’ is a Squan- 
tity he attributes to Matthew Arnold, and presumably admires ; 
but imitation should be ever discreet. 

The most critical of these essays;is the one on Samuel 
Richardson ; but it is not the best written. Why cannot a man 
do justice to Richardson without anger? The case is good 
enough, if not attractive. ‘ Witlings, writing about him in the 
magazines, have often, out of consideration for their pretty 
little styles, and in order to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
his highly respectable if unromantic name, found it convenient 
to dub him the “little printer.”’ Whereisthe harm? Andisit 
not better than to write of ‘ Fielding, with all his swagger and 
bounce, gold lace and strong language’? Surely it is time that 
the absurd view of Fielding to which Thackeray gave vogue 
should cease. ‘It may safely be said of Richardson that, after 
attaining to independence, he did more good every week of his 
life—for he was a wise and most charitable man—than‘ Fielding 
was ever able to do throughout the whole of his.’ Hardly 
with safety to your repute for knowledge or sanity. Fielding 
apart, however, the study of Richardson is temperate, and the 
great sentimentalist’s (is that better than the ‘little printer’s’ ?) 
faults are not ignored. Of Pamela: ‘It is the ignoble, and at 
times almost the odious, simplicity of a merely uncultured life. 
It abounds in vulgar phrases and vulgar thoughts.’ And in praise 
little more than justice is done. But you must quarrel with his 
attitude to these old opposites. After admitting Fielding’s 
superiority as a writer, he claims that ‘ Richardson was the more 
remarkable and really interesting man of the two ; and for the 
reason that he was the evangel of the new sentimentalism.’ 
No ; work of the quality of Fielding’s is not less remarkable 
and really interesting—though his field had been ten times as 
conventional as it is—than any quantity of new sentimentalism. 
Mr. Stead may be called the ‘ evangel’ of the newchastity. But 

we must not be content with the verdict of the university ; we 
must seek that of the kitchen’—where, to be sure good 
writing finds fewer admirers than sentimentalism ; but 


this maxim might lead the ingenuous critic fearfully far. 
The essay on Gibbon is pleasant and well informed. Yet 
you feel in reading it that Gibbon and Mr. Birrell are dis- 
tinctly two, and may have a fancy that the facts of Gib- 
bon’s aristocratic bias, his membership of exclusive clubs, his 
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intelligent interest in his dinner, his not being (as Mr. Birrel] 
says) obviously on the side of the angels, incline this essayist to 
this obiter dictum : ‘Gibbon was neither a great thinker nor a 
great man.’ True, he could not read Mr. Green’s philosophy, 
and would not thump tubs; but when Sir James Macintosh 
said you might scoop Gibbon’s ‘mind out of Burke’s withoy 
missing it, he said a thing hardly worth quotation by Mr, 
Birrell. Of Cowper, Mr. Birrell writes with sympathy and in. 
sight; this is perhaps the best essay in the book, to be read 
unruffled : as is not altogether that on Matthew Arnold. ‘No 
living man is more deeply permeated with the grand doctrine 
of Equality than was he. He wished to see his countrymen 
and countrywomen all equal: Jack as good as his master, 
and Jack’s master as good as Jack ; and neither talking clap. 
trap.’ The charming unconsciousness of it! You are ruffled 
for Matthew Arnold’s sake. Cardinal Newman is treated sen- 
sibly and perspicuously ; not remarkably. And of the rest 
there is little to say except that the ‘Authors in Court? is the 
most amusing, and ‘ Nationality’ the dullest. That, and the 
remark, if it be necessary, that they are all worth reading. 

It is odd that a writer with the touch of humour Mr, 
Birrell has should be from time to time quite clumsy 
therein. ‘Mrs. Milton—the poet’s third wife, who exhibited 
such skill in the art of widowhood, surviving her husband, as 
she did, for fifty-three years,’ is a bad example of jocosity. Mr. 
Bagehot’s delightful remark: ‘Gibbon’s horror of the French 
Revolution was derived from the fact that he had arrived at the 
conclusion that he was the sort of person a populace invari- 
ably kills,’ is quoted, with the dreadfully unhumourous com. 
ment: ‘an excellent reason, in my opinion, for hating revolution, 
but not for misunderstanding it. And ‘our great, sober, 
Puritan middle-class’ is a phrase we sorrowed over and won- 
dered at until reminded that ‘ Liberalism is not a creed but a 
frame of mind.’ Pity it cannot be left behind when an agree- 
able writer sits him down to essays which—with the trifling 
exceptions we have taken—are clever and distinctly enter- 
taining. 


CLEAR OF CANT 


Essays and Criticisms. By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
London : Osgood. 


With this hand Professor Mivart has anticipated, guarded, 
and led his theologian ; with that he has contended against his 
physiologist. And first of his contention. It has been close— 
guess by guess and inference by inference—against the Dar- 
winian doctrine (or rather the two Darwinian doctrines) as to 
specific genesis. Obviously, with all other students of theo- 
logy who accompany the gropings of the arch-explorer, Pro- 
fessor Mivart has accepted certain Darwinian groups of de- 
ductions. But Darwin constructed the groups into an artificial 
system containing at least two large incoherences ; and many 
of those who had followed step by step his leading among 
facts refused to regard the construction as organically whole. 
When, moreover, Darwin implicitly (but without a word of 
explicit confession) ‘ gave away’ his doctrine of minute fortui- 
tous variation as the motive of the distinction of species—gave 
it away by the mere fact of his profession of faith in a new sys- 
tem ruled by sexual selection—Professor Mivart put upon record 
a protest that stands irrevocably in the history of research. 
It is, perhaps, hardly to be regretted that the essays dealing with 
this matter have been left in these two volumes in their original 
form, which is that of permanent and instant contention, but 
also of fugitive and instant controversy. On first re-reading 
one is inclined to wish that they had been recast. But in fact 
they are better thus made permanent with their conditions, 
their date, and their place. The circumstance as well as the 
argument is historic. ‘The questions are fitly to be preserved 
as questions, and the answers usefully filed as answers. Pas- 
sages of the old argument here recorded are significant {in 
manner as well as invaluable for their matter. Let them stand 
as signs of the temper in which the work was done on both 
sides. One thing is inevitably to be gathered from Professor 
Mivart’s instant detection of the incompatibility of fortuitous 
variation and sexual selection as causes, and from the im- 
mediately subsequent attitude of Darwin: and this is the exist- 
ence in Darwin’s mind of the scientifically fatal ‘ intention.’ 
His purpose of tracing the development of species to causes 
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and by processes purely mechanical was such as to persist 
through two independent and discordant systems (the ‘ natural’ 
and the ‘ sexual’) ; these were taken up and worked upon suc- 
cessively, contemporaneously, alternately. Disinterestedness 
has no such endurance, no such thoroughness, no such will. 
She accepts disproof, she confesses refutation, she has no pre- 
occupations and no regrets. 

Professor Mivart has the other business on his other flank. 
Here the wrestling is not that of contention, but that of pre- 
vention. His effort has been to cut off and to hush any such 
precipitate word as that which contradicted Galileo. The 
speaking of such a word by the official Roman Catholic Church 
js apt to be recorded by Protestant history as a piece of gro- 
tesque good luck ; within the pale of Catholicity it causes dif- 
ficulties remote and persistent. It is not too much to say that 
Dr. Mivart has silenced by anticipation, or at least has silenced 
potentially, some official or fairly authoritative sentence in dis- 
avowal of the doctrine of the evolution of man’s body from 
previous forms. He himself has not found that evolution to be 
established by Darwinian research, but he has prevented the 
preoccupation that would have at least discouraged the free 
acceptance of any new evidence in its favour. So with regard 
to the limitations of the inspiration of Scripture. Dr. Mivart 
has put upon record his round negation of the universality of 
the Deluge. In doing so he has offered a respectful challenge 
to the Sacred Congregation of the Index. The Sacred Con- 
gregation has laid no finger on him. Rome has replied by 
loading him with distinctions. The Catholic University of 
Louvain has elected him to its chair of natural history. And 
no reaction, after this, will be possible. There are many 
among Dr. Mivart’s co-Churchmen who hold him to be, ‘ con- 
structively’ at least, heretical; but they are silenced : the strong 
god Precedent has been beforehand with ‘them, and Dr. Mivart 
has with his indefatigable left hand set open and kept open a 
door which will never be closed again. In the course of this 
action, indeed, he is believed to have even written words more 
liberal than he would swear to. There were passages in this 
same Deluge essay, in Zhe Ninteeenth Century a few years 
ago, in which newly disproved beliefs were treated with a 
cheerful contempt intended to work the enfranchisement of the 
timorous in time to come. The article is not reproduced in 
the present collection ; doubtless it served its purpose. 

Among the most valuable papers in the two volumes are the 
more recent essays dealing neither with controversy nor with 
prevention, neither opposing Darwin on philosophical anatomy, 
or Mr. Huxley on utilitarian morals, or Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
transformed sensations on the one hand, nor staying and silenc- 
ing the alert Jesuit on the other ; but directed to pure exami- 
nation, with Weismann. Close, close beyond the relaxation of 
a momentary thought, is Dr. Mivart’s reasoning ; simple and 
searching his intentness upon truth. Nor,indeed,can the author’s 
method of speculation throughout—for an impulse of speculation 
there must be in the narrowest observation, otherwise the sug- 
gestions of facts would have no following—be too much admired 
for it simpartiality. He stands clear and guiltless of preposses- 
sion, direction, or the secret prepense of a wish. And, being so, 
he is impartially patient, and has only a quiet discouragement 
—to go back for a moment to controversy—for such an en- 
thusiasm, for instance, as this of Mr. Chauncey Wright’s : the 
mammary gland, suggests this latter student of evolution, may 
have been produced by a young mammal’s clinging by suction 
to the body of its dam, this clinging causing sebaceous glands 
to be hypertrophied, and this hypertrophy causing their secre- 
tion fo become nutritious. The clinging (varying, of course, in 
its fortuitous choice of precise place) the process of hyper- 
trophy, and the subsequent process of ‘becoming nutritious’ do, 
nevertheless, imply spaces of time little less than geologic ; but 
had they needed a single age or a single week, they would 
have left the young experimental mammal in much the same 
plight—the difference between a miss and a mile had been, to 
that unfortunate, little enough. 





AN ANGLO-INDIAN 


Monstuart Elphinstone. By J. S. Cotron. ‘Rulers of India’ 
Series. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The very abundance of materials—notably Sir T. E. Cole- 
brook’s ample biography—for the life of Monstuart Elphinstone 
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renders a brief sketch like this desirable. Its subject was 
diplomatist, administrator, soldier, author. He played many 
parts, yet none were leading. We want to know something 
about him ; we don’t care to follow his career with curious 
minuteness. Again: our interest in him is largely impersonal. 
His life is that of a class. How did the subordinate rulers of 
India live in the days when it took months to go out, and months 
to get from one part of the country to another? when there were 
no railways, no telegraphs? when the official needs must act on 
his own responsibility? To such questions this well-done 
little book is a sufficiently complete answer. 

Born 4in 1779, of an old Scots 'family, Elphinstone got a 
Bengal writership through the influence of his uncle, one of the 
directors of the Company, when he was fifteen. The voyage to 
Calcutta took eight months ; other two months took him to 
Benares, where he served his apprenticeship. In 1801 he was 
appointed assistant to Strachey, Secretary at Poonah. He had 
£80 a-month. He and his chief travelled across country with 

eight elephants, eleven camels, four horses, bullocks innumer- 
able, and some ten hundred servants. They took about a year; 
their successors rattle over the country in sixty hours. ‘I will not 
scruple,’ determines Elphinstone, ‘to turn out of my way wher- 
ever there is a place distinguished for its natural beauty, its 
buildings, or the remarkable actions of which it has been the 
scene, even if it should be fifty miles out of the regular road.’ 
At Haidardbad this lad of twenty-two is escorted through the 
streets in great state, ‘ with elephants, led horses, infantry and 
cavalry,’ to the Nizam’s court. He notes the ‘female sentries 
on guard at the doors of the inner palace. Kirkpatrick, the 
resident, ‘wore moustachios and dyed his fingers with henna, 
but in other respects resembled an Englishman.’ At last he 
got to Poonah, where Bajf Rdo, the last Peshwa, was then reign- 
ing. Here he was busy in official work, but still had plenty 
time for Eastern and Western studies of all sorts. The second 
Maratha war broke out soon after he arrived. As interpreter, 
and ‘head of a not very efficient intelligence department,’ he 
was with the ‘Iron Duke,’ then General Wellesley, and was pre- 
sent at Assaye. His journals give a vivid picture of the cam- 
paign, but one can’t quote them. All through he found time 
to read. He relished, he says, ‘society and study and busi- 
ness and action and adventure.’ A truly enjoyable life! When 
the war was over Wellesley recommended him to the Governor- 
General, who thereupon made him resident at Ndgpur with 
some £300 a-month pay. He was only twenty-four. Here he 
remained four years. His amusements were hawking, coursing, 
and hog-hunting. He studied the Persian poets, but found 
them depressing: ‘I always maintained they were the source 
of blue devils.’ Of his four years one was a holiday. This he 
spent at Calcutta, where he met Lord Minto, the Governor- 
General: ‘Gibby Elliot, or ‘ the Laird of Stobbs,’ as he called him 
in private, with one of the few Scots touches we find in his 
writings. After his return he is at the Court of Sindia for some 
little time, and then is sent (1808-1810) on a quite fruitless 
mission to Kabul. Then he was resident at Poonah (1811-1817). 
His journals give full accounts of all the strange sights he saw. 
This is surely ‘he strangest. In his travels he met a native 
‘who was rolling from Patna to Pandarpur, in performance of 
a vow he had made fora child. He had been a month at it, 
and has become so expert that he went on smoothly and with- 
out pausing, and kept rolling evenly along the middle of the 
road, over stones and ‘everything. He travelled at the rate 
of two'koss a day.’ Himselfis more seriously occupied with 
his Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, which was published in 
superb quarto form in 1815. It is still the standard authority 
according to Mr. Cotton. The fall of the Peshua was the result 
of a complicated Indian intrigue of which the beginning had a 
touch of romance. Trimbakji, the favourite, had put out ofthe 
way our agent in Baroda. After much pressure he was sur- 
rendered and confined at Thana in the island of Salsetti. Here 
he was guarded by European soldiers. However, a native 
groom took service with the commanding officer, and as he led 
his master’s horse under the wall of the garrison he chaunted 
information to the prisoner. Finally a hole was dug through the 
wall, and Trimbakji escaped. A still popular native ballad 
commemorates the incident. 

We haveZmany pictures of Elphinstone’s life here. In one 
he paints for us the rare trees in his garden, the incense a troop 
of women are burning before a native god a few feet off, the 
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ruined tomb of a Mohammedan female saint in the same gar- 
den,‘ a funeral-pyre he can see burning on the banks of a river 
in which elephants are wallowing. On the road are all sorts of 
passengers strangely dressed, whilst the whole town is ringing 
with drumming, trumpeting, and shouting.’ But he had sterner 
things to chronicle. The Peshua finally attacked the British, 
but was defeated by Elphinstone at Kirki. The odds were 
some eight to one ; but such things are Indian commonplaces. 
How the Peishwa was driven from his territory,and how Elphin- 
stone was engaged in the settlement of the Deccan, are things 
told in detail in every Indian history. He was rewarded with 
the Governorship of Bombay (1819-1827). His was a peaceful 
rule, the chief difficulty being the unruly conduct of the judges 
of the Supreme Court. At this distance of time the squabbles 
seem merely contemptible. He left Bombay in 1827. He was 
only forty-eight ; but, though tempted in 1834 by the offer of 
the Governor-Generalship, he never returned to India. The 
rest of his life was spent in traveland study. He died in 1859, 
in his eighty-first year. As his biographer points out, his long 
life ‘witnessed almost the entire drama of British conquest.’ 


A SILLY BOOK 


The Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century. By CHARLES 
TyLor. London: Simpkin. 

This ‘is a sad story, and would be utterly dark were it not 
illumined by heavenly light.’ Thus the preface; and thus, in 
proof thereof, the book :—‘Arriving at Pau September 11, he 
put up at the Red Cap, kept by one Bedora. The disguise 
in which he his holster. Whilst at Pau he held at least one 
meeting. He had with him a letter of recommendation from a 
refugee minister at the Hague to a Protestant nobleman, M. 
d’Espalangue, Baron of Aroir. One evening, at supper, the 
conversation of an abbé with a Catholic nobleman made Brous- 
son aware that a Baron of Aroir was expected that night at the 
hotel. Accordingly, a guest arrived and was lodged in the same 
room with Brousson, who the next made this journey was a 
person of quality, in scarlet cloak, a sword by his side, and pis- 
tols (unloaded) ix morning [sic] enquired of his companion if 
he'was not the Baron of Aroir.’ Now, the illumination vouch- 
safed to Mr. Tylor might light up this dark backward and abysm 
of nonsense (we speak as the unillumined and carnal man), and to 
himself it is, no doubt, a source of edification and strength. 
Naturally he quotes with genuine gusto from the spoken words 
of the said Brousson (a ‘ martyred evangelist,’ it appears, pre- 
sently put outlof the way as a traitor to king and country). 
‘The Romish Church,’ quoth Brousson, ‘ prostitutes herself to 
gods of gold, silver, wood, and plaster. She cannot be the dove 
of Jesus,Christ. The Romish Church is strong and terrible : she 
is the mystic beast to whom the dragon has given his power.’ 
And says our Mr. Tylor, the illumination full on, ‘It is not,’ 
says he, ‘that these eloquent words were false’: a remark that 
‘sizes’ him, as they say /a-das, and makes you look for his 
second volume with a certain trepidation on your own account 
and a passionate regret that circulation thereof may not be 
limited to the ranks of the illumined. 

Mr. Tylor’s avowed object is to awaken Protestant feeling 
against the Church of Rome by the recital of harrowing stories 
in connection with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and 
the character of his book is worthy its object. To extenuate 
the idiotic—nay, criminal—folly of Louis Quatorze and the 
bigots who ruled his Council is impossible. But if extenuation 
of the tracts were feasible at all, you might find good argu- 
ment in the concluding words of Mr. Tylor’s ungrammatical 
anathema. He holds the Church up to our scorn on the 
ground that the majority of its rulers (like certain political Non- 
conformists of our acquaintance) ‘ too often follow the maxims 
of expediency and worldly policy.’ Now, this is the very thing 
that the Catholic political conscience or ‘illumination’ ot 
Bossuet, Mmes. de Maintenon and de Sevigné, and Louis xIv. 
assuredly did not do. It was left for a soldier like Vauban 
and a statesman like Saint-Simon (a good Catholic, too, by 
the way) to condemn their policy, both before and after, on 
the strength of those very maxims of expediency and worldly 
policy which our author holds detestable. But the Catholic 
zealots, in a matter concerning what they esteemed the true 
faith, would not hear of mundane considerations; and, well know- 
ing what they were about, they proceeded to make the lives of 
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those young men and young women over whose sufferings oy 
author sheds so many tears remarkably unpleasant, and to 
wreck the social peace and the commercial prosperity of 
their country—both trifles indeed, as they (and Mr. Tylor) 
would have agreed, in contrast with the truth. And jn 
common fairness let even Mr. Tylor’s illumined reader re. 
member that the persecuted were not always quite the harm. 
less doves, the persecutors quite the ravening dragons, the 
zealotry of their present ‘historian’ would have them believe. 
The seventeenth-century Huguenot may have been a useful citj- 
zen from the economist’s standpoint ; but he was an excessively 
disagreeable one as well, and the average Frenchman was not 
sorry to miss him. When he had had the upper hand, as in 
Béarn and La Rochelle, he had treated the Catholics to exactly 
the same measure as was meted out to himself. As the Cami- 
sard war proved, there were many dangerous and desperate 
characters among his ‘ mystic shepherds’ ; and to reflect upon 
the incredible savagery of the language of the Huguenot 
preachers—used, too, in days when an earnest Catholic 
reaction governed the mind and literature of France—is to 
wonder not that there were dragonnades but that there 
was no second St. Bartholomew. And violent and _high- 
handed as the persecutors were, it is to their honour that they 
were illogical enough to show a genuine reluctance to shed 
blood : a reluctance which the contemporary Spanish Inquisitor 
or Scots Covenanter was far too thoroughly ‘ illumined’ to 
understand. Nor was the Catholic triumph the product of 
dragonnades and imprisonments alone. There is no doubt 
that in seventeenth-century France the Old Church had turned 
the tables on the New: the great scholars and divines were 
not with the Huguenots; and it is an indisputable fact that 
Fénélon and Bossuet and their following made numbers of 
converts even among the ablest of the Huguenot ministers. 

But, with all possible allowances and reservations, the story 
is black enough. And the most miserable thing about it 
is that the silly women and the intolerant theologians re- 
sponsible for it wrought as much harm to their Church as to 
anything else. The hypocrisy developed by their forced con- 
versions, added to the general brutality of their instruments, 
made the religion they loved an object of scorn and loathing to 
all reasonable men, and led to the general revolt against all 
Christian teaching which found expression first in the Regent’s 
supper parties and then in that odious and enormous outrage 
upon humanity which is called the French Revolution. 


A DISCIPLE OF THUCYDIDES 


The History of Sicily from the Earliest Times. By FE. A. FREE- 
MAN. Vol. 111.: The Athenian and Carthaginian Invasions. 
With 4 Maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


It is impossible to speak about this volume without the 
heartiest regret that an enterprise so grandly planned and so 
well begun should have been stayed by the sudden death of its 
author. All the more as—or so it seems to us —this third instal- 
ment is not only one of the most interesting and important but 
one of the best written and most judicious of the dead veteran’s 
works : as, working for once by means of extracts, we shall 
set ourselves to show. 

He may do what he will: he may tell the tale of the struggle 
between Athens and Syracuse—a story which, as he says, ‘ has 
been more nobly told by Thucydides not only than any other 
piece of Sicilian history, but than any other part of the history 
of mankind’; or follow Diodoros and watch the brave resis- 
tance to the Punic invasion and the successful statecraft of 
Dionysios ; or discuss the details of the great siege, examine 
the worth and scope of the various writers and remains on 
which his book is based, or show-up the shortcomings and 
mistakes of half-learned Germans and careless colleagues: he 
is completely master of his matter, and handles it with such 
care and power that the reader’s interest is riveted throughout. 

Contrast the long-winded and flaccid accounts by historians 
of repute of our failure to repress the revolted colonies in 
North America, or the more recent Crimean War, with his 
vivid and concise narrative of the Athenian disaster at Syra- 
cuse and the Carthaginian attack on Sicily, and his rare his- 
toric ability, even as a narrator, will be clear enough. To 
those who remember Libby—and there are not a few still 
alive who endured it horrors—the description of the imprison- 
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ment of the Athenian captives : ‘Seven thousand were shut 


up together in the stone quarries. Among ail the artificial 
hollows of various dates to which the name of latomic still 
cleaves at Syracuse, it is vain to try to fix with certainty that 
one which became their prison-house. . . . Be it which it may, 
as we tread those quarries so vast and ancient as to put on the 
air of wooded dells among cliffs untouched by the hand of man, 
amid the trees, the flowery paths, the rocks, here clothed with 
verdure, there cut thick with monumental tablets, it seems a 
strange thought that spots now so full of wild loveliness should 
ever have been turned into the foulest of prisons. There the 
defeated warriors were heaped together, without shelter, in a 
dungeon all the more cruel that it was open to the light of 
heaven, left by day to the sun, and by night to the frost. There, 
in the dark words of our English psalmist, they lay in the hell 
like sheep, death gnawed upon them, while the triumphant folk, 
of Syracuse might stand on the height to look down in mockery 
on their sufferings.” Then take this bit of translation, the 
famous summing-up by Thucydides of the Sicilian expedition. 
‘To my mind at least this work seems the greatest work that 
was wrought by Greeks in this war, the greatest of all works 
that I have ever heard of as wrought by Greeks against Greeks. 
It was the most glorious to them that had the better, the most 
unlucky to them that were overthrown. For they were van- 
quished in everything at every point. What they suffered of 
evil was in no point, in no sort small. Land-force, ships, 
whatever else there was, was destroyed, as men say, with 
utter destruction, and but few out of many came back to their 
homes. Such were the things that happened in Sicily.’ Surely 
this is a worthy rendering? And if it be compared to those of 
accepted scholars, its superiority in exactness and pith will be 
none the less manifest. 

The question as to the composition of Thucydides’s history 
is a good piece of sound and suggestive reasoning. It is 
summed up thus: ‘ Thucydides first wrote a history of what he 
calls The First War down to the Peace of Nikias and the fifty 
years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta in the year 421. 
This part ends with the 24th chapter of the 5th book. At 
some later time, when he saw that those formal acts had not 
really ended the war, he began again (at v. 27) to write the 
history of its remaining years. Thucydides designed (v. 26, i.) 
to carry his story down to the taking of Athens in 404 ; he there- 
fore outlined that year... He seemingly did not carry his 
actual narrative lower down than the year 411, but at some 
time after the events of 404 he joined the two parts together ina 
rather inartifical way. This was done in the 26th and 27th chap- 
ters of the fifth book, which form a preface to the second part 
He must also at some time after 413 have revised the first part. 
and brought in several passages referring to events recorded in 
later books... . I thus make two parts of the //zsfory of Thucy- 
dides. .. . The books which contain his Sicilian history [vi. and 
vil.| though not a separate work in the sense that some have 
thought, form a distinct section with a separate introduction 
and a separate peroration. In this part of his work... Thucy- 
dides writes with the fullest understanding of our island and all 
that is init. Tomy mind, the signs that he had gone over every 
inch of the ground of the Syracusan siege are beyond all gainsay- 
ing. But they cannot be fully taken in except by those who have 
themselves gone over the ground in the same sort. The oftener 
I read his text, the oftener I step out the ground, the more 
thoroughly do I feel that the two fit into one another in the 
minutest detail. . . . I confess the thought has sometimes come 
into my mind whether the banished Athenian may not actu- 
ally have been within the walls of beleaguered Syracuse.’ 

On the Lais question (by no means inferior in interest to the 
Harriet question) the historian’s verdict is : ‘On the whole it 
seems pretty certain that one Lais of Corinth—there may have 
been another—was carried off from Hykkara by Nikias. There 
is a dim likelihood that her mother, Timandra, Damasandra, 
Epimandra, anything else, was carried off with her and became 
the companion of Alkibiades. . . . Far prettier than all this is 
the local legend. .. . La Bedda di Liccari—the Fair One of 
Hykkara—dwelled in a town near the sea. The town was 


sacked and destroyed ; she was spared for her beauty ; she so 
won on her captors that she was able by their help to found a 
new Liccari at a little distance. She ruled over all men... 
and over nine Emperors of the East. One would like to be able 
to trace the growth of these tales ; but one does seem to see 
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signs of Nikias, of Lais, and of an attempt to explain why 
Carini is not on the site of Hykkara.’ Again, the characters of 
Gylippos, ‘quick, enterprising, full of resource, able to adapt 
himself to all men and to all circumstances in a way that Spar- 
tans seldom were’; of Hermokrates, ‘a great man, on’ many 
sides of hima noble man, but not a perfect citizen like Aris- 
teides or Timoleon’; of Dionysios, the soldier in the little 
army of Hermokrates, who grew to be master of the greatest 
power in Hellas and in Europe, but whose objects through 
life were ever essentially selfish ; of Nikias, the man of devout 
and blameless life, of high birth and noble instincts, ‘ often a 
loiterer, never a coward, whose head had once been turned 
by good-fortune, but whom ill-fortune nerved to the highest 
point’; of the luckless hero Lamachos; of Demosthenes, 
‘known only as a soldier, but, as a soldier, in all things blame- 
less and honourable’; and of many more of lesser renown— 
are drawn with firm touch and the ripest judgment. 

Indeed, by this volume alone Freeman would have won his 
place beside Niebuhr and Arnold and Thirlwall, his masters and 
teachers, if it had not been already secured to him by years of 
constant and methodic toil, and by a devotion to the cause of 
history rare in this age and not very often paralleled in the 
past. Thucydides would not have refused to acknowledge his 
latest and most faithful disciple. 


IN PRAISE OF EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. By David Masson, 
London : Black. 


Professor Masson has written much—some of it of permanent 
value. But he has never done better than here. There is a 
ripeness about the book. You have the fullest knowledge of 
the subject : clear-balanced judgment without hate or preju- 
dice : a style of dignified simplicity. 

‘Mine own romantic town!’ Professor Masson has not 
filled the streets of her with creations as real for us as the old 
citizens of flesh and blood ; but with perfect propriety he might 
adopt Scott’s famous phrase, for he has made the city his own 
by profoundly knowing her past. He sets before you with 
curious precision what Edinburgh was like at the most distant 
period, who dwelt within her marches, how and for what 
they lived. Thus, you have this from Queen Mary’s time. 
‘Tis over three centuries ago—2oth August 1561—that she 
landed at Leith. A wealth of studiously selected detail gives 
you acomplete picture. How bravea company! The Queen, 
her four Maries, the Duke d’Aumale, the Grand Prior, the 
lively Sieur de Brantéme, Chastelard, whom you picture as 
sea-sick but now, projected into this strange, rough, poverty- 
stricken land, with its new faith and violent passions. And 
the night that followed, when the city lay wrapped in gloom, 
the bonfires on Arthur Seat gleaming spectral through the 
fog, whilst on the startled ear came an uncouth instrumental 
and vocal serenade of psalm-tunes! ‘Ah, the rascals,’ says 
Brantome, beside himself with rage: ‘singing so ill and in 
such bad accord that there could be nothing worse.’ Knox 
assures us that ‘the melody, as she alledged, lyked her well.’ 
There is a certain bitter reservation in that ‘as she alledged. 
Professor Masson had two great masters of description to draw 
upon here ; but not in the remarkable picture of Queen Mary’s 
Edinburgh and its citizens that follows. Where he got ‘hose details 
only himself knows. A little later, there is a minute account of 
the founding of the ‘town’s college,’ as they used to call what 
is now the largest university in the Empire. And, coming to 
quite another period—Edinburgh from 1782 to 1806, ‘under the 
Dundas despotism,’ as the author puts it—you have the same 
exact knowledge, the same complete picture, the same breadth 
of view. What a great man Melville was! how completely 
he held Scotland in the hollow of his hand! and how soon is 
he forgotten ! How few even know that it is for him the tall 
column in St. Andrew Square, ‘seeks the skies’! On the 
Calton slope there is a monument to an exciseman whose 
best years were spent under that ‘despotism,’ and who held 
it in considerable awe. No need to ask for whom /hat 
was erected. There are few such striking examples of the 
difference between the literary and historic interest, and how 
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the one fades as the other grows. Professor Masson is 
not the person to neglect this last. It bulks large in his 
book. There are portraits, kindly and yet discriminative, 
of Allan Ramsay, Hill Burton, Dr. John Brown, and other 
men of Edinburgh. Only as regards the last named does 
there seem a touch of exaggeration. ad is excellent, but 
it is slight—a mere tit-bit; and what else there is of any 
value is even slighter. Again, you have an admirable picture 
of fhe great man of Edinburgh in his last years. And in 
contrast with the close of Scott’s career the beginning of 
Carlyle’s is illustrated by this author's untiring diligence. He 
has burrowed among old matriculation lists, library entries, 
and other rubbish, and found out what his subject read and 
studied and thought in those distant years, when the Wizard 
of the North and the Chelsea Sage (27 fosse) were fellow- 
citizens. Not less interesting are the studies of Lady Ward- 
law and the Baroness Nairne. One could wish he had given a 
more definite answer to the question: Did Lady Wardlaw 
write the best of the so-called Border ballads, ¢.g. Edward, 
Edward, The Douglas Tragedy, Clerk Saunders, Sir Patrick 
Spens, etc. etc., as Robert Chambers alleged as long ago as 
1859? He seems inclined to answer‘ Yes.’ It is merely in- 
credible; but there is just a possibility that Lady Wardlaw 
did as Burns and as Ossian Macpherson are known to have 
done. Why not search for the originals ?, 

Professor Masson concludes with some interesting specula- 
tions as to the literary future of Edinburgh. Will its golden 
age return? He thinks it may ; and, at any rate, its activity 
is still as great as London’s—in proportion, that is. Thus, 
there are sixty-three publishers in Edinburgh and three hun- 
dred and seventy-three in London. If this were all, his case 
were fully proved; but, in fact, a couple of great London 
houses do more business than all the Northern sixty-three 
put together. True, zon sua foma might be said of much of 
this Southern fruit ; but that is beside the question. In the 
trade of printing Edinburgh has an enormous and growing 
superiority. It is noteworthy that the same house to which 
Professor Masson ascribes the burst of literary activity con- 
nected with Zhe Edinburgh Review is foremost in the new 
departure. In the general diffusion of culture Edinburgh is also 
superior. But, as is pointed out, there has never been an un- 





attached body of men of letters about Edinburgh. London 
is as yet the only remunerative centre. 
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Men of Might, A.C. Benson. London: Arnold. 33. 6d 
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History 


The Accession of Queen Mary. Edited by Richard Garnett 
London : Lawrence. os. 6d. 


THEOLOGY 


The Faith and Life of the Early Church. WV. ¥. Slater, 
London: Hodder. 7s. 
The New Testament and Its Writers. 


London: Black. 6d. 


J. A. McClymont, 


MISCELLANEA 


A Fragment of Progress. <A, J. Balfour. 
Douglas. §s. 


Edinburgh ; 


Batting, Bowling, and Fielding. WW. G. Grace. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. Is. 
Browning's Criticism of Life. .W. F. Revell. London: 


Sonnenschein. 2s. 

Convicted Law-Breakers as Law-Makers. 
London: Eden. ts. 

English Trade and Finance. W. A. S. Hewins. London: 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

Essays on Heredity. A, Weismann. London: Frowde. 5s. 

History of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 
London: Longmans. los, 6d. 

Introduction to General Logic. E. FE. Jones. 
Longmans. 4s. 6d. 

Poets the Interpreters of their Age. 
London: Bell. §s. 


Hugh Ambrose, 


London: 


Anna Swanwick. 


Sheef’s-Head and Trotters. James Lumsden. Haddington: 
Sinclair. 

Specimens of Old French. YP. Toynbee. London : Frowde. 
16s. 


Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French Revolution. 
H. M. Stephens. London: Frowde. 21s. 

Strength and Properties of Materials. WW. G. Kirkcaldy. 
London: Sampson Low. 4 guineas 

The British Army. London: Kegan Paul. ts. 

The Coming (?) Gladstone. By the Author and Artist of Zhe 
Trish Green Book. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6d. 

The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. G. G. 
Napier. Glasgow: Maclehose. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Arthur Platt. 

Press. 
The Speakers ABC. A.M. Brookfield. London : Unwin. 2s. 
Timber, Men, and Matter. FE. Schelling. London: Arnold. 5s. 
With the Harrises Seventy Years Ago. G. R. Gleig. 
London: W. H. Allen. 2s. 


Cambridge: Unity 


ForeiGn 


Auf cinsamen Wegen: Novellen und Skizzen. M. Dahlstroem 
Berlin; Fontane. 2m. 

Aus dem inneren Leben der Zigeuner. Ethnologische Mittheil- 
ungen. Berlin: Felber. 6m. 

De la adisparite physique et mentale des races humaines et de 
ses principes. Fr. Souffert. Paris: Alcan.  5fr. 

Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophie. V. Knauer. Wien: 
Braumueller. 8m. 

Die Zukunft des Sibers. E. 
m.5.40. 

Die Kunsthammer im Residenzschlosse su Karlsruhe. M. Ros- 
enberg. Karlsruhe: Bielefeld. 240m. 

Essai sur la ie vet la mort. Armand Sabatier, 
Lahure. 6fr. 

La dragée haute. 
3fr. 50. 

La fin du vieux temps. 


Suess. Wien: Braumueller. 


Paris: 
Roman. F.de Comberousse. Paris: Didier. 


Paris: Levy. 3fr. 50. 


L’ Athenes de la Spree par un Beotien. Paris: Savine. 3fr. 
50. 

La rose dans Cantiquite ct au moyen age. Ch. Joret. Paris: 
Bouillon. 7fr. 5v. 

Le Kig Veda et les origines de Mythologie Indo-Europeenne. 
Paul Regnaud. Paris: Leroux. 12fr. 
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- . 
Les Statues de P Hotel de Ville. G.Veyrat. Paris: Quantin. 


ofr. 
Master Punch. Paul Duval. Paris: Levy. 


Mikroskopischer « Atlas der Bakterienkunde. 


3fr. 50. 


R. Pfeifer. Berlin: Hirschwald. 60m. 

Une Demoiselle de Champagne. Roman. A. Fremine. Paris: 
Lemerre. 3fr. $0. . 

Une Excursion a Ithaque. Ernest Seilliere. Avec dessins et 


Libr. de ? Art. 15 fr. 
Paris: Levy. 


heliogravures. Paris: 


Une Passion. Par. A. Ocampo. 3fr. 50. 





—— 


NOTICE: 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EDITOR, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s, perannum; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parisof the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Kue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani peti 16 Quai Massena. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Jther Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Gs atalogues to be had on application :— ee 
I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL, VII. MEDICAL. VIII, NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS. 





Colonial learned Societies, 14 He nrietta Street, 
yuth Frederick Street, I 


Avents 


gent 


for mary Foreign and 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 S« 


sainbdurg 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W. 


THE LOVELIEST SCENE IN LONDON.—11-LUMI- 
NATIONS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER ATTEMPTED 
BEFORE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Insectivorous House, showing rare plants 
that prey upon insects, and collection of Flowering Orchids exhibited 
by Messrs. B. S. Williams & Son. ‘Tudor Baronial Halland Garden. A 
Garden of Ancient Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. India Tca 
Garden. A Garden of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. 
The Guard of Sphinxes. The Jacobean Garden. Trimmed Trees 
and Hedges. Geometrical Flower Beds, 


GRENADIER GUARDS BAND (by permission of 


Colonel TROTTER). Conductor, Lieut. DAN GODFREY. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST. — The Jubilee 


Year's Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Pic- 
turesque Camps. Indians from the late Sioux War. Mevxicans, 
Cowboys, Riflemen, Scouts, Frontier Girls. 100 Indians, etc. Arena 
Reconstructed. No Mud. No Dust. Covered Entrances. Two 
Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain or shine. Boxes, £1 §s., 
£2, and £2 10s. Can be secured at ‘Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving{Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Anne Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


AT EVERY PERFORMANCE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


in History will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince Ivan Makharadze, thus forming a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
I \RL S COURT, S.W Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, 
and Camp, and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONIX SHILLING. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, 








Now Ready, Price 2s. 


THE VOTER’S HANDBOOK. Explaining the Quali- 


feation and Registration of Electors at Parliamentary, Municipal, 
County Council, School Board, and Vestry Elections; and also at 
Kiections of Sanit ary Authorities and Guardians of the Poor. With a 


Supplement cont: ining the Material Sections of the Electors’ Qualifica- 
tion and Registration Bill of i892 (read a second time in the House of 
acth May, 1892). 

AND COMPANY, LIMITED, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Commons, 
CASSELL 


G. Fraenkel und | 


JOHN ¢. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


In 1 vol., medium 8vo, iekeaneall ites uncut prea price Portraits 


from Contemporary Engraving 


MEMOIRS OF MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. Written by her own hand. Newly 
Translated into Eng glish, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
VIOLE1 Fane, 

NotTe.—The Ill 


21s. net, with 8 


strations wh mae the text are one an 


nd all faithfully 


reproduced from Conte -mporary Po rtraits, 1 of them being taken from the series 
executed by Thomas Le Leu. 

‘No adequate translation of tl 1ese memoirs has, so far, existed in English. They 
themselves are full of the interest pe agra sac s alike to the writer, to the stirring 


the great events of which she was a witness; the 
; and the Introduction is adequately conceived and well- 


times in which she lived, an do to 
tr anslatio m is we ‘ll exe cuted 
written.’— Zhe 7 ames. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, ey € 25 

Coloured by 


THE REMINISCENCES ‘AND ‘RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF CAPTAIN GRONOW. Being Anecdotes of the 
Camp, Court, Clubs and Society, 1810-60. With Portraits and 32 
Illustrations from Cont emporary Sources. By JOSEPH GREGO. 


heated 1 33 Illustratior 





Coloured rg Hand. 
Note.—To this New Edition, in demy $8vo, of these well-known Memoirs of 
Captain ro mow have been added eight additional Illustrations, making 33 in all, and 
each coloured by hand. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 12 Illustrations, 


Coloured by Hand. : 


NOTITIA VENATICA: A Treatise on Fox- 


Hunting, embracing the General Management of Hounds, etc. By 
Rovert T. Vyner. A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged by WiLLIAM C, A. BLEW. With 12 IJustrations by 
HENRY Al KEN ani others. Coloured by Hand. 

NoTE.- I} isi is a New Edition of Mr. be ef cro wn Treatise or 
ing. with the admira ble Uh rati ons by the I: hose: iry Alken, all coloured by hand. 
Th 1e work has Neon thoro evised and corrects -d, an dv yuminous Ar recdote s and 
Notes of much intere : adde l by Mr. William C. A. Ble 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE SIR WILLIAM STIRLING- 
MAXWELL, BART. 


In 6 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £6 6s. net. Also a few copic es printed on 
fom » Pape =, wish en initial letters and rules in re 


ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 


4 vols ° 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. 1 vol. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND AD- 


DRESSES; also BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. 1 vel. 

Edited with the Author's lates A iditions, Corrections, and Annotations, and 
illustrated by the Original Woodblocks, Steel Engravings, and additi mee a 
Engravings from subjects selec sted | by the Author. 

In all 106 Illustrations in the Six Volumes. 





Demy 4to, cloth, gilt top. Illustrate i with oo nal Painters’ Etchings 
63s. net. Type distributed. imbered copies. 


THE THAMES, from Oxford to the Tower. 


By WILLIAM Sentor (Red Spinner). Illustrated with 30 Original 
Painters’ Etchings by FRANCIS S. WALKER, R.H.A. 


In oblong folio, half-moroc », with ¢ 10 Col lo ur ed Plates of Horses, and 132 V 
in the Text, all Cc pes and, 520 Copies printed, each 


5 5S. net. 


RACE HORSES. PEDIGREE — _ DESCRIP. 


TION—HISTORY. Also HISTORY OF CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH THOROUGH-BRED STAL- 
LIONS and FRENCH MARES which appeared on tne Turf 
from 1764 to 1887. By S. F. ToucnsToNne. Preceded by a 
Preface from the DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


ignettes 


ird Edition, with 60 Plates, Coloured by hand, 4to 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL. 


By BEVERLY R. Morris, M.D. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HANDLEY CROSS,’ ETC. 


De my By 
ured by Hand, price 14 


HILLINGDON. ‘HALL: or, “The Cockney 


Squire. <A Tale of Country Life. By R. S. SURTEES, Author of 
‘ Hiandley Cross,’ ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,’ etc. 


», with 12 Full- sie e ste strations by WILDRAKE, HEATH and JELLICOE. 


Post 8vo, cloth, gilt to S. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER ; 


templative Man's Recreation, of IZAAK WALTON and 
CHARLES COTTON. Edited by JOHN Major. With 6 
Original Etchings, 2 Portraits, and 74 Wood-Engravinys. To 
which is added ‘ A Treatise on Flies and Fly-Hooks.’ With 10 
Plates, coloured by hand, representing 120 Flies, natural and 
artificial. 


‘or, The Con- 


LONDON : 
NIMMO, 14 King William St., 


JOHN C, Strand. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.'S LIST. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. By the 
Hon. Georce N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “ Russia in Central Asia and the 
Anglo-Russian Question.” With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Illustrations in 
the Text, 2 vols., 8vo, 42s. 

* This work embodies all that is known, and nearly everything that is knowable, 
about modern Persia. .... It is full of the charm of sincere and circumstantial 
narration. ... . The illustrations alone would leave a lively image of life in the 
most Oriental of Oriental lands.’—Standard. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA THE LILY. By H. Riper Haccarp. With 


23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘** Nada” is full of interest, and, in a sense, of instruction. The wild world of the 
old Zulu chiefs is vividly depicted, and the book gives a better idea of sav age 


society than a!most any work of African travel. The illustrations are impressive. 
British Weekly. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY DURING THE 


CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at 
Claydon House, Bucks. By Francis PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface 
by S. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 
2 vols, medium 8vo, 42s. 
‘No more interesting contribution to the domestic history of English families has 
appeared for years than the ‘* Verney Memoirs’”’.’— Daily Telegraph. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: A Study of the Anarchy. 
By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of ‘ The Early Life of Anne Boleyn: a Critical 
Essay.’ 8vo. 16s. 

‘Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen,’ — 77mes. 


ELISABETH FARNESE: ‘THE TERMAGANT OF 
SPAIN.’ By Enpwarp ArmstronG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

* An extremely interesting and picturesquely written volume. ... . A careful and 
erudite study of one of those interesting queens for whom the eighteenth century 
was remarkable.’—Daily Telegraph. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY'S “ENGLAND.” 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Wittuiam E. H. Lecxy. Cabinet Edition. 12 vols., crown 
8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland. 5 vols. In course of publication in 
Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I.-V1. now ready. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. Fitz- 
Patrick, F.S.A., M R.1L.A., Author of ‘Ireland before the Union,’ &c. 8vo, 
145. 

* Enlivened by a never-failing stream of anecdote and quaint reminiscence.’ 
Standard. 
* Full of surprises.’—Vational Observer. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL LOGIC. By FE. 


E. Constaxce Jones, Author of ‘ Elements of Logic as a Science of Proposi- 
tions.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


DISTINCTION: AND THE CRITICISM OF BELIEFS. 


By Atrrep S1ocwick, Author of ‘ Fallacies.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* This book is intended to be a plain statement of the difficulties arising from 
acceptance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the question of 
their removal. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE 
VIRGIN, OXFORD: The University Church. From Doomsday to the 


Installation of the late Duke of Wellington, Chancellor of the University. By 
the present Vicar, Eomunp S. F. Froutkes, M.A, Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—Wew Volume. 
INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH Us" 


Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge 
K M. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Course of 
By F. Max MULter, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. LANG'S 
WORKS. 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. FIRST AND LAST 


Rhymes. By Anprew Lanc. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
*,* To this Edition about thirty New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, have been added. 
Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d. each net. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. OLD FRIENDS. 
BUOKS AND BOOKMEN., LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by Anpbrew 


Lanc. New Edition, printed on India paper, with Notes. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*.* Tothis Edition a few Notes, mainly on points of antiquarianism connected 
with the traditional songs and ballads, have been added by Mr. Lang. The design 
of the cover is taken from an Italian bin ding of the XVth century, figured in Libn’s 
Monuments [nédits. 


NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 
DOROTHY WALLIS: An Autobiography. With Intro- 


duction by WALTER Besant, Crown 8vo, 63. 


*," In this book an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully the experiences 
of a girl who resolved to win for herself an honourable position on the stage. The 
hook is a 60nd fide autobiography. 


Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per Volume ; half-morocco, 6s. 6d. per Volume, 


The Contemporary Science Series. 
EDITED BY HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
RECENT VOLUMES. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. G. Sims Woop. 


HEAD. Illustrated. 
“An excellent summary of the present state of knowledge of the subject.’"—Z ance; 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. by J. M. Guvav. 


“It is a sign of the value of this book that the natural impulse on arriving at its 
last page is to turn again to the first, and - to gather up and co-ordinate some of 
the many admirable truths it presents.'—A nti-/acobin. 


THE MAN OF GENIUS. ii teon Lomproso. Illustrated. 


* By far the most comprehensive and fasc inating collection of facts and generalisa. 
tions concerning genius which has yet been brought together.’—/ournad of Menta/ 
Science. 


THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. By Kart Prarson, M.A, 
Professor of Applied Mathematics, University College, Gresham, Professor of 
Geometry. 

‘A work no scientist can afford to neglect. It will bear close study, and will 
prove educative even to the expert.'—Glasgow /lerald, 
Jt ST Isst ED, 


PROPERTY : Its Origin and Development. By Cu. Lerovr. 
NEAU. General Secretary to the Anthropological Society, Paris, and Professor 
in the School of Anthropology, Paris. 

READY 25TH OF JUNE. 


VOLCANOES, | PAST AND PRESENT. By Pror. Epwarp 
ULI ) 


acceamtaeael ee NS 
Zbsen’s Famous Prose Dramas. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Complete in Five Vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth. price 3s. 6d. each. 
Aon of Me Z a in Case, 17s. 6d.; in Half-Morocco, in Case, 32s. 6d. 
I.—‘A DO S HOUSE, *’ *THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,’ and ‘THE 
OM PILLARS OF SOCIETY.’ With Portrait of the Author, and Biog graphical 
Introduction by WiLLIAM ARCHER. 
Vol. Il.—*‘ GHOSTS,’ ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,’ and ‘THE WILD 
DUCK.’ With an Introductory Note. 
Vol. III.—* LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,’ ‘THE VIKINGS AT HELGE- 
LAND,’ *THd PRETENDERS.’ With an Introductory Note and Portrait 
of Ibsen, 


Vol. IV.—‘ EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.’ With an Introductory Note by 


WILLIAM ARCHER 


ve nee ees ‘THE LADY FROM THE SEA,’ ‘HEDDA 


R.’ Translated by Wittiam ArcHer. With an Introduce tory Note. 


The sequence of the plays in each volume is chronological; the complete set of 
volumes comprising the dramas presents the m in chron logical order. 


: The Scott Library. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S VINDICATION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN. With an Introduction by Mrs. Evizapetu Rostys 
PENNELL. 

‘ Overstrained in parts and even fervid, the book is yet a classic, and will never 
sink into forgetfulness, if only for its sincerity and passion.'—Scottish Leader. 


THE ATHENIAN ORACLE. A Selection. Edited, with an 


Introduction, Appendix, and Notes, by JoHN UNpERHILL, and a Prefatory 
Letter by WALTER Brsanv. 
‘A quite delightful little book that Mr. Walter Scott has revived, and a very 
informatory one into the bargain.’— Black and White. 
Just Issvuep. 


ESSAYS OF SAINTE-BEUVE. Translated and Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Evizapetu Lee. 

Among the Essays collected in this Volume, are those on Madame Récamier, 
Jeubert, Rabelais, Balzac, Montaigne, Alfred de Musset, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Chesterfield, Mary Stuart, William Cowper, Taine’s ‘ History of English Litera 
ture,’ &c. 


SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. From the Translation of Sypen- 


HAM and Taytor. Revised and Edited by T. W. Rotteston, 








READY 25TH OF JUNE. 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES, ete. By Hernricn Heive 
Translated by Evizaseru A. Suarr. With Prefatory Note from the French 
of THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


6TH THOUSAND. 


THE GULLY OF BLUEMANSDYKE. and Other Stories. 
By A. Conan Doyie, Author of ‘Micah Clarke,’ ‘The White Company,’ 
* Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ etc. 





Just ienenl, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. 
With Six Full-Page Illustrations, by C. N. D. Hammonp., 


FOR LUST OF GOLD: A Romance. A Narrative of the 


Adventures of Francis Boulmer, Anthony Goddard, and certain others, in their 
search for the Golden City of Manoa. By Aaron WATSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 250 mnitncel Copies on yorrs wale paper, 
price 6s. 6d. per Volume. 


SONGS» AND LYRICS. By Joseru Skirsey. 
THE EIGHT HOURS DAY. By SIDNEY Wr: UB, ‘LLB, and 


Haroip Cox, B.A. 300 pp. crown 8vo, ts. 


SOCIALISM: The Fabian Essays. Demy 8vo, Paper Cove, 
ed cloth, 2s. ‘l'wenty- Sixth Thousand. Edited by G. Bern ARD SHAW. 


POPULAR GUIDE TO NORWAY. by C. JURGENSON. Cor- 


taining Full Description. Maps of the Routes, and every other information 
useful to the Tourist. Revised Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 


24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
BONDON, E.C. 
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~ BUBLICATIONS 


OF 


THE CLARENDON PRESS 


Completion of Wilkins’ Edition of Cicero de Oratore. 


Sook III. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 6 
Book I., 7s. 6d-; Book IL., 5s. ; the complete work, in one v« vale me, 18s.) 


M. TULLI CICERONIS DE ORATORE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. S. Wickins, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the Owen's 
College, Manchester, etc. 


~ New Volumes of ‘the Sacred Books of the East. 


Edited by F. MAx MuLLer. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
Vol. XXX. 
THE GRIHYA-SUTRAS. Rules of Vedic Domestic 
Ceremonies. Part II. Gobhila, Hirasyakesin, Apastamba; Translated by 


HERMANN OLDENBERG. Apastamba, ‘lagha-Paribhasha-Satras ; Translated by 
F. Max MOLLER. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


Vol. XXXVII. 
PAHLAVI TEXTS. 


‘Translated by E.W. West. Part 1V. 
Contents of the Nasks. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
. } } 


SPECIMENS OF OLD FRENCH (IX.-XV. Centuries): 
By Pacer J. Toynoer, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With Introduction» 
Notes and Glossary. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Second Volume now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
(Volume I., crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS UPON HEREDITY AND KINDRED BIO- 
LOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. AvGust Weismann, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg-in-Breisgau. Edited by E, KB. Poutron, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.LS., F.G.S.; Setmark ScHOsLcanpb, Ph.D., Hon. M A, Oxon.: and A. E. 
Suipcey, M.A., F.LS. 


New Edition. Revised, and in part Re-written, crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


JUVENAL.— THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herpert A, STRONG, 
M.A., LL.D. 


Just -” lished, Third Edition, Revised and corrected throughout. With Marginal 
Analysis, and an Index of Subjects and Proper Names, In 5 vols., demy 8vo» 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price £4 4s., and in half-morocco, price £5. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated into English 


with Analysis and Introductions, by B. Jowetr, M.A, M sa of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxf wd, Doctor of Theology in 
the University of Leyden, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. ¢ 


THE BOOK OF ST. BASIL THE GREAT, Bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, on the HOLY SPIRIT. Written to Amphilochius, 
Bishop of Iconium, ag o% the Pneumatomacm. A Revised Text, with Notes 
and Introduction, by C. +a JORMOTOR, M.A., of Christ's College, Cambridge. 





Just published, Third Edition, Revised and een yved, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. © 


A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE TENSES IN 


HEBREW, and some other Syntactical Questions, By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Regius Protessor of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, formerly Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. 


New Volumes of “ Rulers of India.’ 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, price as. 6d. 


LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK; and the Company as a 


Governing and Non-Trading Power. By Demetrius Boutcer., Author of 
“ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 


With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, price as. 6d. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE; and the Making of 


South-Western India. By | ae Cot TON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Queen's College , Oxford. Author of * Decennial Statement of the Moral and 
Material P rogress and Condition of India,” presented to Parliament (1885), &c. 


ane published, in 2 vols, rae 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 


LANCASTER AND YORK: a Century of English History 
A.D. 1399-1485). By Sir JAMEs H. Ramsay, of Bamff, Bart., M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law, late Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Maps, Pedigrees, and 
Illustrations. 

‘It bids fair to be a monumental work on English history.’ Daily Telegraph. 


4to, stiff covers, price 7s. 6d.! 


TWELVE FACSIMILES OF OLD ENGLISH MANU- 


SCRIPTS. With Transcriptions and an Introduction by the Rev. 
Skrar, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in ‘= 
U niversity of Cambridge. 


Full Catalogu: of Clarendon Press Publications post fre.. 





HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PREss 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CoRNER, E.C. 


LONDON : 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


MEDI4#VAL TIMES, their ART and TECHNIQUE. By J. Henry 
Mipp.eton, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Royal 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

* Pro‘essor J. Henry Middleton has once more rendered all students of art and 
archeology his debtors by this eiaboraté and comprehensive work. The Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge always writes lucidly and instructively, and 
never touches a subject of which he has not made himself master ; and in treating of 
““TIluminated MSS.”, he has produced a monograph which would leave little or 
nothing to be desired, if it were possible to reproduce the i'lustrations in all the 
glory of the original MSS. from which they are taken.’ —7 umes, 


THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY AND 


WEIGHT STANDARDS, By Wittiam RipGeway, M.A., Professor o 
Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 


‘ The learned author applies the comparative method of investigation with great 
skill and thoroughness to a problem which has long perplexed numismatists and 
metrologists.’ —Times, 


THE WITNESS OF HERMAS TO THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Small gto 
7s. Od. ne’. 


HOMERS ODYSSEY. ‘The Text Edited in Accord- 


ance with Modern Criticism, by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. éd. 


A TREATISE ON THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Love, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. In 2vols. Vol. 1., now ready, 12s. 
s ’ DF) 


A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS 
OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE. By A. R. Forsyrn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo | /n the press 


THE SOMERSET RELIGIOUS HOUSES. By W. A. J. 


ArcupoLp, BA., LL.B., Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Prince Consort Disser- 


tation, 1330 Crown 8vo, 1os. 6d. _CAMBRIDGE HisTorIcaL Essays. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations, Junior and Senior, December 1852. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Books XI. and XII. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. By A  W. Verity, M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 


Subject for Cambridge Local Examination, Senior, December 1892. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduction 


Notes, and Appendices. By G. M. Epwarps, M.A, Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 23, 


OVID — METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With English 


Notes me Various Readings. By the Rev. Launcetor D, Dowpatt, LL B., 
B.D., Christ Church, Oxford. 1s. 6d 


cnsneuntails, anemia With Introduction and 


Notes. By E. G. W. BrauNuoutz, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in 


French. {/n the press. 


SCHILLER—GESCHICHTE DES DREISSIG-JAHR- 


IGEN KRIEGS. Buch III. With Introduction, Notes, and Map. By 
KARL HeEgMANN Breut, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3s. 


‘ Forms an important addition to the facil-ties of the E nglish stud ent who wishes 


» learn German. .... Dr. Breul has done everything that can be expected from 
mele or to facilitate the reading of the book and to give the reader the greatest 
amount of benefit. . ... pee tt but prove a valuable addition to our German 


school literature.’ — Glasgt me Herald, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. Davin- 
son, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the New 
College, Edinburgh, 5s. 

‘The only good English Commentary.’—Bovkutan. 


‘The introduction is a clear statement of what is ag a about Ezekiel, the 
details of his career, and the influences which went to the formation of his mind, 
. The notes with which the text is enriched are very tul and complete.’ 


Christian World, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

* As in the English edition, from which the notes do not differ greatly, the writers 
are left free, but they are well chosen, and there is one uniformity in the series, the 
uniformity of excelle nce. No doubt, were time and space at command, we could 
point out defects and forgetfulness in these volumes; but we could not point out 
better handbooks for the student of the Greek. —.xfosiory Ti [mes. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


Edited by the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A., Vicar of St. Edward, Cambridge. 3s. 





Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARI\ LANE, 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co. 


LIMITED. 


This Day, Price One Shilling. 


THE BRITISH ARMY, and OUR DEFENSIVE 
POSITION IN 1892. Founded on Speeches 


and Memoranda, and on Parliamentary Papersand Returns. With 
2 Preface by the Right Hon. FE. StaNnope, Secretary of State for 
War. 

This account of our military position presents in a convenient form a 
statement of facts which cannot be controverted. It touches upon 
almost all the Subjects to which public attention has been directed 
during the last five years, viz :—Short Service and Recruiting—The 
Pay and Advantages of a Soldier—Camps and Barracks—Mobilisation 
for War—The Provision of Warlike Stores —The Cost of the Army. 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE. By (. Laurence Gomme. 


President of the Folk-Lore Society. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Gomme’s method is a fruitful one, and his results are startling enough.’ 
4 [+€S. 
* An interesting and instructive volume.’—Dazsly News. 


DANA'S SYSTEM OF MINERALOGY. 
DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. By Epwarp Satispury 


Dana. Professor of Physics and Cur at yr of the Mineral! Collection, Yale 
University. Sixth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged with over 1,400 Figures. 
Imperial 8vo, £3 3s. 


COUNT CAVOUR, GARIBALDI, &. 
THE MAKING OF ITALY,1856-70. By THe O'C.ery. 


With Sket oe of Magenta, Solferino, Palermo, the Roman Provinces, &c. 
Demy &vo, 16s 


‘An admirable record | of events.’ — ' Chron 
’ The narrative goes trippingly along... . Mas. lo yng been needed.’—Saturday 
er 

Wel r writ ten, and amply deserves attentive perusal.’— J} “erdd. 

‘ An able and interesting g work, —S¢, James's Gaz 


UNIFORM WITH “THE LIFE OF A PRIG.’ 
EGOSOPHY. By ‘THE Pric.’ Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** The Prig ” enforces his lessons i in his own ¢ rriginal way. He affects to teach the 
science of ‘‘ Ezosophy,” or the best methods of pr moting worldly self-interest and 
ea , underlying all his remarks being a constant and ——— stream of subtle 
irony and gentle sarcasm. His meditations ought to bear fruit, for they are readable, 
und there are many, very many, to whom ae ironical studies w wild apply.’"— 
Catholic Tinus. 


BY “THE PRIG.” | 
RICHES OR RUIN: a Story by ‘THE Pri 


*The Prigment.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 
“An unpretentious little story 
handled.’—A thenaum, 
* A remarkably interesting and well-written little story. —Month. 


LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY : an Essay on Spiritual 


Realism. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Has dramatic interest and is skilfully 


Herald. 


and How far 
Sewed, 3d. 


3y RONALD CAMPBELL 


“An earnest, well-intentioned, and well-written piece of work.'—G/asgow 


ST. MATTHEW'S GOSPEL. Who wrote it? 


may it be considered Apocryphal? By Jonx Warp Lay. 


GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. 


Macrie. Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CARMELA; or, the Plague of Naples. 


2s. 6d. 


Small Crown 8vo, 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER House, CHARING Cross Roap, W.C. 





Now Ready, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition. Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 


lates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players, 
thicly by AF. Acris, Esq. 
*R ains the standard work or subject twithstanding all that has been written concern- 
game since the publication of thy first I dition — National Observer. 
EpinsurcGu: DAVID DOUGLAS. 





ARROWSMITH’S SUMMER ANNUAL, Is., Entitled 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Edited by Epwarp 


A. Morton. Seven Illustrations by ALFRED BRYAN. Contents: 
Le EDITOR . - « + ‘Between You and Me and the Dog.’ 
F.C. Puizirs. . . . « ‘Mad’moiselle.’ 

Wi ILLIAM WESTALL . ‘A Freak of Atavism.’ 

I. ZANGWILL ‘Mated by a Waiter.’ 
CLEMENT SCOTT . ‘In the Garden of Sleep.’ 
RICHARD DOWLING ‘ Phantom Gold.’ 

Justin H. McCartHy  . ‘The White Sioux.’ 


ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WHEN I LIVED IN BOHEMIA. By Fercus 


IiuMe, Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ &c. Eighty 
Illustrations by Cyrit R. HALLWARD. 


Feap. 8vo, 196 pp. Is. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. An Episode. 


ELWoop Foster. 


By 


BristoL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent & Co., Limited. 


Author of 





i 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST, 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A Series of Volumes by Eminent Writers, presenting in theiy 
entirety A Biographical History of Education from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

The Times.—‘ A Series of Monographs on “* The Great Educators” should prove 


of service to all who concern themselves with the history, theory, and practice of 
education. 


Rach Subject will form a Complete Volume, price Ss, 
The Following Volumes are Now Ready. 


ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals, 
By Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 
The Times, June 9, 1892.—‘A very readable sketch of a very interesting 


subject. 


LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the 
Jesuits. By the Rev. Tuomas Hucut s, of the Sox rely of Jesus, 
The Times, June 9, 1892.—‘ The principles one the method of the Society o 
Jesus are not very popular in ‘the modern world ; but their place in the history of 
education is an important, and on the whole, an honourable one. 


LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500 1800. 
With Notes by Ratpn H. Caine. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 
*.* Also 100 Copies printed on Dutch hand-made paper, extra binding. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. By I. Zancwitt, Author 


of ‘ The Bachel With 44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend, 
3s. 6d. 


or’s Club, Crown 
vo, 


Uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 
WOMAN—THROUGH AMAN’'S EYEGLASS. By 
Maccoim C. SALAMAN. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. Second Edition. 
The / aily Chroni 


hammock. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. Centaining ‘A Common 


Story’ ‘ Reffey,’ ard ‘ Cavtain, My Captain!’ By Worcotrr BAvestier, 
With a Memoir by Henry James. Small crown 8vo, éd. 


THE SCAPEGOAT, A Romance. 


The New (Fifth) Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


fe.—‘The very thing for a punt-cushion or garden- 


By Hay Caine. 


The Times.—‘ Excels in dramatic force all the author's previous efforts, .... 
] hl of it k ;’ 
latchless of its kind 


By the Same Author, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN: A New Saga, x LITTLE MANX NATION, 


THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By Etizapetx 


Srvart Precres and Hersert D. Warp. Popular Edition. Price 3s. 6d 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


th Thousand. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Als9 an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s, net, [Add sold. 
The large First Edition of this Book been exhausted on 
putts ation, a Second Edition ts now ready. 


of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
, that in its 


having 


‘The disreputable ling 
a man of genius has “ken n it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling 


way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yours elf. 
half in envy and half ia adiniration: Here is a d00k; here is one of the books of the 
year — National Observer. 


‘B pase Room Eallads”’ contains some of the best wi rk that Mr. Kipling has 
ever d which is saying a good deal, ** Fuzzy-Wuzz3 **Gunga Din, and 
‘““Tommy” are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anyt! ing of the kind that 
Eng lis h literature has hithe rto 0 prod ced '—A thenaum. 

‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the E ng! lish language more stir ing 
than “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the order ballads ot 
Scott.’—Sfectator. 

‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott.'—Daily News. , 

‘ The “ Ballad of East and West” is one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to 
be found in our literature.’—Saturday Review. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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Dick a-Dying. By H. B, Marriott 


Watson. —— 
An Oxford Idyl: By T. E. 


Brown. 
Correspondence : 
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CONTENTS OF 
Notes. 
King in Birmingham, 
A Wise Report. 
To Carpet-Baggers, 
The Times Angry . 
Kiel and Nancy. Montrose and the Covenants. 
More ‘Tooley Street. ‘The Broad Guage. 
At Minneapolis. ‘The Termagant of Spain.’ 
Modern Men: The Romance of Excavation, 
Mr. Montagu Williams, Q.C.} The Rural Exodus, 
An Ancient Craft, Lord Derby. 
Canterbury. Fiction, 
Tory Socialism : A Counsel of Imperfec- A Book of the Sword. 
tion. By G. S. Street. The New Fruit Movement, 
Etalages. B+ Stéphane Mallarmé. Old and New, 
‘ Books of the Week. 
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44, 43, 5 PER CENT, DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . . e . . ° . - 42,000,000 0 O 

Paip Ur ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° ° ° 251,093 15 

RESERVE FuND . ‘ . . ‘ e ° : ° 123,000 © 

UNCALLED CAPITAL . ° ° P . ° e e 1,748,got ° 
Board of Directors. 


Wau. Keswick, Cha/rman (Messrs. Sundin, Matheson & Co 
ApoLr VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
kGbERT IvESON (Messrs Iveson & c o.). 
Davip M‘L&an (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank) 
Fk. D. Sassoon (late Messrs "David Sassoon, Sons & Co.) 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, ‘Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campnecr, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows 
4} per cent. for One and ‘Iwo Year 
4? - for Three and Four Years. 
for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-vearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
31 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





4$ PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED, 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCI/—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
rectors 1 Major-General F. Nepean Sautu, 10 Eton Terrace. 
recr®™™ | Ronert Hi urea, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place, 
Manager RGE Deas Esq., C.A 
rhe BANK receives DEPOST’ rs S for Fixed Peri iods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly on Sreciar Terms , to be had on application. 
( URKREN Lf ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Lank charges may b2 deducted from remittances. 


acti ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





tewarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND. 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK. STREET, ) preenteo- 
xD 79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 





6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 





Hotel and Mydropathic 


Elnnouncements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


—— Hotel, 


U: Mount Ernraim, 
nder the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
“at ding Ni bility and Geatry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
ect; Magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
cuisine, Kng lish and French: wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 


Shipping Ennouncements. 





P.«O. Mair STEAMERS FROM 
LonDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY... 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, alternate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
ond ALEXANDRIA : ; P a Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


-Every Week. 
Every 


For parliculars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton 


Bihan NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, 7a Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 
Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. C uisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KE LLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross.and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Stree t, City 3 or PHILLIPS 


7 
& GRAVES, Botolph House, Kast heap . B.C. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
I EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
_4 above Colonies, calling at eee NAPLES. SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS amon g LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, H st pe Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort, 1 Off 
. . . Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and ' ae : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., , FEXS% sooN , 
} T paseag € at ply to the Is tter firm at s FE NCHURCH AVENUE, E , el 
to the Branc h Offic 6 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Vanagers 





INDIA, C CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAN 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Liwtp.” 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
CoLoMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, LATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
EOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 





Delivering Mails, P: vers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, B URMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


» Dawes & Co., 13 Andina. Gium. E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S, W. 


r 
Apply to Gr 7 
Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 


wo to GeLLaTLy. HANKEY. SEWSLI be , Albert 
Mall, and Dock House, B illiter Street, London. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWTE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his Hig h-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
ators, Chiming Clocks. Bureaux, and Ci »mmodes, 








OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





lables; large dairy | farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. Furniture, compris ing Ce vets, C 
For ariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. Oriental C arpets ; and Embroideries. ld China, “E ngravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
LONDON. THE 
Langham Hotel, ‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 
enna OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 
Situ ted in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
' bein ra ater. Electric light throughout. Moderate ILariff. 
ible d' Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. c- a ‘eS ~ADAM says— 

Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM ai 

1]-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free fiom Fusel 


“A Genuine, Well t 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality. 


Sole Propriet r 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 ot., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
hecp the Tobacce in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin, 
PLAyYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. ~ 


 : 
~ The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
S) THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 


i 
N] our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
NI says:—‘Il have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review of 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union worklhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 
judged by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as 1 never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were] in London,1 would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
% Continent for the next nine mont I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
< contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
S “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT" (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 














LIEBIG COMPANY'S’ 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus 






























Cookery Books Free On Application lo 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC. 








old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of = - 








FIRST in the FIELD. 





A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


F] Ol JR | NO PACKET GENUINE 
| without 
AND PURVEYORS these dturtrrwny 


TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Signatures Lop an chiar 


Sl 
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